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press surprise that we have not 
given a decided epeney on the 
questi on pendi ing between th 





Architect of the new Houses of 
te maven and the Government, as to the 
amount of remuneration which he should re- 
ceive for his past services, “as the general 
question of payment to architects so materiall 

affects the whole profession.” We need not 
tell our old readers, that on the general ques- 
tion of architects’ remuneration we have re- 
peatedly spoken, and that in our volumes wil 
be found a considerable amount of information 
on the subject. We have, again and again, called 
the attention of the profession to the present un- 
settled state in which the question rests, and 
have shown the evils of the 5 per cent, system, 
as well as its advantages, and the position of 
architects who so make their charge, when 
they are obliged to go into a court of law to 


recover payment for their services. It seems 


clear that the amount of the commission, as a | 


commission, cannot be recovered,—that simply 


proving to a jury that 5 per cent. is the cus- | 
tomary charge will not suffice to insure a ver- | 


dict. Evidence must be given that the sum 


claimed is a fair compensation for the skill oul 


labour employed in the particula 


In the case of Mair against Ward, it will be 


remembered, plaintiff charged 5 per cent 

commission on the amount expended, his tra- 
, 7 

velling expenses, and two guineas a-day for the 


time occupied in travelling. The witnesses 
vroved that the principle on which he claimed 
vayment was universally a ted on by the pro- 
fession, and thatthe work done was worth the 
money. The jury gave the plaintiff all he went 


led, on the ground 


for. A new trial was deman¢ 
tha t, as the 


entirely in the character of a per-centage, anc 


‘ particular” claimed the money 


as, according to the opinion of Lord Denman, 
the claim could not be allowed doesiien that 
ground, the jury, n t having the power to go 
beyond the parti Da ought to bar found a 
verdict for the defendant. ‘The new trial, how- 
ever, was refused; the court, after delibera- 
tion, decided, that although the yor rejected 
the claim as grounded upon the commission, 
they were justified in awarding the money asa 
compensation for labour.* 

Returning to Mr. Barry’s dispute with the 
Government, however, and which, we may 
mention, still remains unsettled, the general 
question,—the propriety or otherwise of charging 
5 per cent. on the amount expended, is not at 
issue. <A statement of the architect’s case will 
be found at p. 341 of our present volume, and 
it will be there seen that he claims 


5 per cent. commission on 841,630/, 


iy) Sp SAO rrer yr pric eee £42,081 
And for special or extraneous services 
during a period of ten years......+++- 5,256 


Making in the whole........+-+. £47,337 


To this the commissioners reply, not that 


f charging 


s) 


COMUGISS 


ion is an improper mode « 
} + +} . © ” } ‘ 7 } 

r that the sum named is more than the skill 

e- labour employed are worth,—but that 


* See vol. iii., p. 605, and vol. iv., p. 61. Also vol 
p. 301. And for a paper on “ The Rights and Responsi- 
bilities of Architects,” p. 350 of our present volume. 


OME of our correspondents ex- | 
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| the esshitocs had, by on agreement, aban- | fault of the architect, and far from allowing 
| doned the accustomed remuneration, and had | him any commission upon it, would make it a 
‘accepted the fixed sum of 25,0001. for “the | reason for lessening the sum agreed to be paid. 
superintendence, direction, and completion of | That this is the fact has yet to be proved, Mr. 
the proposed edifice,” for the express purpose | Barry denying it vigorously. 
| of avoiding what was pointed out to himas| The charge against architects for ex- 
being considered by Parliament an objection- ceeding their estimates is as old as 
able mode of paying architects. Augustus, and has been repeated in every 


| If an architect make an agreement, he is, of | succeeding century. Thus, John Evelyn, 


| course, bound to abide by it. It might even | in a dedication to Wren, says:—I have 
occur that an architect would agree to do cer- | known some excellent persons abused, who, 
tain work for a certain sum, for the purpose | | trusting to the computations of either 
of obtaining an employment for himself at the | dishonest or unskilful artists, have been forced 
expense of another architect, who might refuse | to desist, sit down by the loss, and submit to 
to enter into such an agreement, and it would, | the reproach,—This man began to build and 
of course, be manifestly unjust if he were able was not able to finish, But so, it seems, would 
afterwards to get rid of the agreement, and | not the Greeks suffer themselves to be over- 
claim the usual amount of remuneration. reached, when those great builders, the Ephe- 
The question with Mr. Barry turns wholly | sians (who knew sufficiently what mischief it 
on the agreement, but even in this light the | was to the public, as well as private men) 
| profession generally are much interested in | ordained it for a law, that if a clerk undertook 
—both as to the effect which such an agree- | 4 work, and spent more than by his calcu- 
ment would have in lessening professional | lation it would amount to, he should be 
charges generally, and as to the justice of the | obliged to make it good out of his own 
course pursued by the commissioners to obtain | estate ; whilst they most liberally and honour- 
it. When the architects of the United King- | ably rewarded him, if either he came within 
dom submitted their designs for the intended | what was first designed or did not much 
Palace of Parliament in competition, it was, of exceed it. This was esteemed so reasonable 


course, with the expectation that the success- | (upon consideration how many noble persons 
ful competitor would be employed, and paid | had been undone, and magnificent structures 
as other Government architects always have | left imperfect) that Vitruvius, writing to the 
been paid. Mr. Barry asserts that he was | great Anqueins concerning this subject, wishes 
appointed unconditionally to carry his design | the same law were in force at Rome also.” 

into effect, at the commencement of 1837, and An architect who gives a false estimate to 
expected his “ remuneration would be of the | his employer will find no defender in us, but 
customary amount,” and that he was not in- | before condemning we must know that it really 
formed that the Commissioners of Woods con- | és false, and, moreover, that he was paid for 
sidered 25,0001. a fair and reasonable remu- | Making a correct one. Our views on this head 


| neration for what he was about to do, till the | we have already stated, but we shall take an 
| ist of March, 1849, when he had made such | early opportunity to recur to them, as we shall 
costly arrangements to carry on the work, that to the general question of architects’ remune- 





he could not have relinquished the employ- | ration. The present position of the matter is 
i - « ' : 
nost unsatisfactory and hurtful both to archi- 


tecture and its professors. Weare not wedded 


ment without a considerable sacrifice. He 
therefore acceded, under a protest “as to 
the inadequacy of the amount proposed, and 


to the per centage system, wé have shown many 
with an intimation that he 


objections against it, one not the least of 
which is that it gives apparent ground for the 
allow of a com- | calumny, that architects bring upon their em- 


i 
1 
i 
i 


should offer proof 
of its inadequacy when the building was in 


such an advanced state as to 


petent judgment being formed on the sub- ployers ruinous expenses, adding useless orna- 
ject.” Still, he did accede, and on this the | ments and preposterous decorations, for th 
Government rest their objection. It may be | sake of increasing their own charges,—that 
said that he did wrong to accede, and there | they take a hundred pounds out of their em- 
is force in the remark ; but the circumstances | ployer’s pockets that they may put five pounds 
and the temptation must be duly considered | into their own! 
against it. A committee of the Institute, it will 
Apart from this, that Mr. Barry is fully | be remembered, inquired into the custom of 
entitled to the usual commission of 5 per cent. | payment, and drew up a report upon 
none will deny who know the nature of the | t for the use of the members on special ap; 


work, and are competent to judge. 


pli- 
Sir Jeffrey | cation. This, however, was an incomplete and 
Wyatville received 5 per cent. on the amount | crude document, and an unsatisfactory arrange- 
expended at Windsor Castle, and was also paid | ment, and we urged that they should go more 
Sor measuring the works; Mr. Nash received | fully into the inquiry, and publish a clear and 
5 per cent. for Buckingham Palace; and the | comprehensive report on it for the information 
superintendence of piles of warehouses and | Of the public,and the guidance of the profession. 

We are glad to be informed that they are 
now about to resume the question, and we 


docks are paid for after the same rate. 


It must be borne in mind by those who are| , 1 loo! saaidlas eo 
; 1 : ; shall look anxiously for the result, 
to legislate on this matter, that the building fie ; ) 6 ae 





which Mr. Barry was to see carried out for iat ‘ 
25,0001. was estimated at 707,000/., and that Tue Parts AncnitecTURAL Exuarsition. 
—The show made by the architects in the 

present exhibition of works of modern art in 
which the commission is now claimed, Mr.| Paris is rather better than it was in = 
Barry says 370,000/. are for works which form | “ Workmen’s Towns ;” Hospitals for “ Civil 
no part of the original design and estimates. | — a subject referred to four architects 
: | by General Cavaignac, when at the head of the 

| Government ; the everlasting completion of the 

outlay than was at first iniended,—an outlay + Louvre, for ‘elilch more than fifty architects 
ordered or assented to by the Government, and have made designs since 1799; and new mar- 
increased by popular approval,—it would be | kets—are the p cheng subjects treated. The 
gem of the exhibition, according to Mons. A. 


of the $42,000/., using round numbers, on 


If circumstances led to, or justified a larger | 


/unreasonable to expect that the architect’s | 


| Lanee, in the Sitele, is a work by Mons. Jules 
payment is to remain the same. Some, it is | Bouchet, entitled Essais de MRestaurations, 
| true, plead this increased expenditure as the showing, by eight drawings, Pompeii restored. 
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TIDAL OBSERVATIONS IN THE RIVER | 
THAMES. 
DRAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS. 

A series of tidal observations were made | 
in the River Thames between the 19th June 
and the 19th July of the present year, in con- 
nection with the metropolitan survey. Tidal 
observations of the kind, taken simultaneously 
at different stations, and referable to the same 
datum, are at any time interesting, but at the 
present time, when the general drainage of the 
metropolis occupies so large a share of public 
attention, and when the question of continuing 
or discontinuing the river as the main sewer | 
in that drainage, must necessarily be dis- 
cussed in its various bearings, they become of | 
more than ordinary professional interest. 

The stations or gauges at which the obser- 
vations were taken were three in number; one 
in Deptford-reach, another at London-bridge, 
and the third at Battersea-pier, near the Red- | 
house. The observations were registered 
every 10 minutes from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
the correct time of each observation was de- | 
termined by means of a marine chronometer 
at each station, set to Greenwich mean time. 

The zeros of the gauges were connected by 
careful levelling; hence their relative level as 
well as that of the surface of the water in the 
river at all states of the tide was easily ascer- 
tainable. 

It was found that there was a considerable 
difference in the time of the high and low 
water at the three stations. The greatest in- | 
terval of time between the high water being— | 
Deptford, before London-bridge, 20 minutes, | 
and before Battersea, 45 minutes. The least 
interval of time of the high water was, 
Deptford, before London-bridge, 5 minutes, 
and before Battersea, 30 minutes; and the | 
mean interval of time during the month’s ob- | 
servations was, Deptford before London- | 
bridge, 12 minutes, and before Battersea, 36 | 
minutes. | 

j 





The greatest interval of time between the 
low water at the three stations was, Deptford, | 
before London-bridge, 55 minutes, and before 
Battersea, 90 minutes ; the least interval of 
time was, Deptford, before London-bridge, | 
13 minutes, and before Battersea, 63 minutes ; 
and the mean interval of time during the 
month’s observations, was Deptford before 
London-bridge, 24 minutes, and before Batter- 
sea, 73 minutes. ‘The interesting fact is de- 
duced from this variation of time of high and 
low water, that the tide is, when near the time 
of high water, flowing for a period of 30 to 45 
minutes in opposite directions, that is to say, 
at Battersea it is flowing up the river at the 
same time that it is flowing down the river at 
Deptford, the intermediate points being affected 
toa corresponding extent, according to their 
relative position. The counter currents about 
the time of low water, continue for a longer 
period, the current of the ebb stream at Bat- 
tersea flowing down the river for an hour 
or an hour and a half after the flood stream 
has set up the river at Deptford. Hence it 
appears that about the time of high water, 
there is a counter tidal current within the 
limits of dense population, of half an hour or 
three quarters of an hour in duration; but in- 
asmuch as these opposite currents are sepa- 
rating, or receding from each other, that is, 
the part highest up the river flowing still higher, 
while at the places situated lower down the 
river, the water is flowing towards the sea, it 


| The least range of tide 





may be supposed that the agitation in the mass 
of water produced thereby is inconsiderable. 
In the case of the low water period, however, 
the matter is very different. Here it will be 
observed, while the water is at or near its 
lowest diurnal level, and consequently when 
all the sewers of the metropolis discharge their 
contents upon the diminished stream, or upon 
the half-dried mud which the recession of the 
tide has left bare, while at the same time a 
hundred river steamers, and vessels of all kinds 


and dimensions, are agitating the river, and | or 21 gallons daily for each individual, at the | 
stirring up the mud from the very bottom of | present time. 


| 


and flow of the tide throughout its whole age, 


must obviously enter largely into the discus- 
sion of any general scheme of sewerage which 
contemplates using the Thames as the main 
artery of its system. 
bear on this point :— 

The mean difference of level of the high- 
water at the three stations was, Deptford lower 
than London-bridge, 0°25 feet; and higher 


than Battersea, 1°03 feet. The main difference | 


of the level of the low-water at the three sta- 


tions was, Deptford lower than London-bridge, | 


0°59 feet; and lower than Battersea, 1°98 feet. 
223 
The greatest range of ste bandon «21°35 feet. 


London-br. 20°65 
during the month was at ; ax 


Battersea ..16°70 ,, 
{ Deptford sole Te 
London-br. 14°50 ,, 
eee ci ae 
{tendon tT on 


during ditto.......... 


The mean range of tide 


: , -br. 17°51 
during ditto.......... ~eeneacntgga ll 


Battersea .. 14°91 ,, 


| Giving a mean range of tide for the river 


between Deptford and Battersea of ..16°78 ,, 
This affords fair data for ascertaining the 


approximate volume of water which ebbs and | 


flows twice a-day, and, consequently, of the 
quantity to be contaminated by each individual 
or family of the entire population. ‘The area 
of the river from Deptford Dockyard to Bat- 
tersea Pier is about 1,360 acres; and we have 
in each acre, according to the average range 
of tide here stated, 730,937 cubic feet, or 
4,554,000 gallons, giving a total quantity in the 


whole area of 6,193,440,000 gallons for a single | 


average tide, or 12,386,880,000 gallons during 
each twenty-four hours. Now, allowing that 
the population contaminating this mass of 
water is 2,000,000, there will be for each indi- 
vidual an average quantity of 6,193 gallons, or 
upwards of 30,000 gallons for each average 
family of five persons. 


Different minds will draw very different in- | 


ferences from these matters of fact. Some 


| will say that, with this quantity of water for 


each individual, or family, it would be utterly 


| impossible to render the whole mass so dan- 


gerously polluted as it is stated to be; whilst 
another class, from their assumed knowledge 
of numerous collateral and constantly recurring 
sources of contamination, will probably arrive 
at a totally opposite conclusion. One thing, 
however, may be stated as certain—namely, 
that the whole question cannot be fairly dis- 
cussed by taking an isolated view of the facts, 
or with an imperfect knowledge of them. 

Great diversity of opinion has been expressed 
with respect to the quantity of contaminating 
matter which passes into the Thames from the 
sewers of the metropolis, and the proportion 
which it bears to the quantity of water in the 
river. Mr. Chadwick, at a recent meeting of 
the Commissioners of Sewers, stated this pro- 
portion to be as 1 to 10,000; this, however, 
can only be taken as a conjecture. The 
following considerations will aid in forming 
as correct an opinion upon the subject as the 
imperfectly known facts will warrant. 

The area of the metropolitan district drained 
by the part of the river Thames here under 
consideration, is about 24,000 acres, or nearly 
40 square miles. The annual quantity of rain 


falling in the metropolis is about 21 inches, | 


which gives for this area of drainage about 
11,397,300,000 gallons. Of this quantity, one- 
half probably passes away by evaporation, and 
the other half, or a daily average of about 


15,600,000 gallons, passes through the sewers | 


into the Thames. 

Another source of supply is from the water 
pipes. The quantity of water supplied daily 
by the several water companies to the metro- 


polis in 1833 was stated, before a Parliamentary | 


Committee to be 35,000,000 gallons (a quan- 


tity scarcely credible). ‘To this may pro- | 


bably be added, on account of increase of 


population, &c., 20 per cent., or 7,000,000 | 


gallons, giving a total of 42,000,000 gallons, 


its bed, two opposing currents of the tide are | this quantity passes into the waste pipes, and 
rushing towards each other from Battersea to | thence into the sewers, we have 10,500,000 
Deptford, which meet about midway, or some- | gallons per diem passing into the river from 
where between London and Waterloo-bridges. | this source, which, added to the average daily 

The relative level of the high and jow water | 


at the different parts of the river, as well as 
the relative level of the several parts at the 
same instant of time, during the entire ebb 


quantity of 15,600,000 derived from rain, 
gives a total daily average of 26,100,000 
gallons. Or, adding to this that which is sup- 
plied through the natural channels of streams 


The following results | 


Assuming that one-fourth of | 


derived from sources exterior to the area of 
drainage, the average daily quantity may be 
set down at 30,000,000 gallons supplied from 
all sources for the cleansing of the sewers. It 
is, however, obvious that as the portion de- 
‘rived from rain is fluctuating in its supply, 
although the daily average throughout the year 
| may be 30,000,000 gallons, the actual daily 
| supply for sewer-cleansing purposes in dry 
weather may be as low as half that quantity, 
while in rainy seasons the daily supply may 
rise to 45,000,000. Inthe former case there 
| would be about a proportion of one gallon of 
polluted sewer water to 800 gallons of tidal 
water, and in the latter case it would be as one 
gallon to 267 gallons. The purity of the water 
| in the river would, however, be as much de- 
| teriorated in the one case as in the other, as 
, an equal quantity of soil must necessarily be 
cleansed from the sewers in both cases; the 
| only difference would be, that with the more 
| copious supply of water the soil would be in a 
more diluted shape, but not on that account in 
greater quantity. 

It may be fairly expected that in some of the 
numerous plans of sewerage to be shortly laid 
before the Commissioners of Sewers, this im- 
portant subject will be fully discussed. To do 
so, however, the fact must not be lost sight of, 
that as the tidal wave is to a certain extent 
oscillating in estuaries, or rivers like the 
Thames, it cannot be supposed that the whole 
of the semi-diurnal additions of drainage im- 
purities can pass completely away with each 
tide; we know, indeed, that they do not; 
and it becomes a matter of vital import- 
ance to ascertain the progressive amount of 
these accumulating impurities. It is as absurd 
to pretend that the water of the Thames is un- 
contaminated, while it is used as the main 
sewer, as to expect the purity of a mountain 
stream in ariver on whose banks 2,000,000 of 
the most restlessly active people in the world 
exist. 





IMPROVEMENT OF WROUGHT-IRON 
WATER-PIPES. 

In your number of the 11th of August a 
paragraph was inserted stating that Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson had purchased the license 
for the manufacture in England of the wrought- 
iron pipes, upon the patent of M. Chameroy. 
This paragraph escaped my notice until very 
recently, but as it is always better late than 
never, perhaps you will allow me through 
your columns, to call the attention of these 
gentlemen, and of the profession, to some 
defects in the use of these pipes. I do this, 
because the defects are susceptible of being 
remedied ; and the parties would render a real 
service to all interested in drainage and water- 
works, were they to succeed in the attempt. 

Firstly. ‘The tubes, or pipes (as I have seen 
them employed in Paris, and in other French 
towns), are not made sufficiently strong to 
resist the pressure from without. The weight 
of the earth above them, combined as its 
action often is with a settlement below (for 
most water pipes are laid in made ground), 
forms indents which diminish the volume of 
water delivered. But as the indent is not 
elways accompanied by a leakage, it is very 
difficult and expensive to ascertain where the 
obstruction occurs, I have known nearly a mile 
of pipe laid bare to find the cause of the 
diminished delivery. In fact, elasticity is not 
to be desired in a water pipe. 

Again. The screw couplings being soldered 
} on, are very likely to be, and often are in 
practice, detached. It is easily conceivable 
that an artificial joint of this kind is exposed 
to minute defects, hardly perceptible by the 
workmen, but which the continual action of 
the water, with a “head” such as is required 
for the high service, cannot fail to discover, 
and also to aggravate. 

In France the screw socket pipes were used 
| for lengths of about 80 feet, and then flange 
pipes were introduced to admit of repairs in 
case of accident. Great inconvenience arose 
| from this great length between the flange 
joints; for it is invariably found that the 
| oxidation of the iron in the worm of the screw 
| joints, made these last adhere together so 
| firmly, that it was next to impossible to sepa- 
| rate them; or at least the solder between the 

screw flange and the tube was so much de- 
tached, that the water, when reintroduced, 
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almost invariably forced it way through the 
joint. PETITION. 

The objects to be attained are, to assure the A PRETTY STATEMENT. 

pipes against compression by increasing their| I am led by the manly and independent 
resistance to a lateral, or transverse strain; | manner in which you always advocate fair 
next to introduce some means of making the | play, and expose all abuses connected with 
joints, which should not be liable to the objec- | architectural competitions, but more especially 
tions stated above. There is a collateral objec- | by what you have already published respecting 
tion to these pipes, which in some cases | the doings of the Birmingham guardians, to 
assumes a very great importance, but which | send you some particulars I have received 
might also be obviated ; namely, that the set- | relative to the said board; in order that you 
tlement of the earth round them, when in| may further expose the gross injustice that 
place, gives rise to a species of friction which | has been done those architects, who, like 
destroys the asphalte coating, and leaves the | myself, were induced by the specious promises 
wrought iron exposed to the action of the | and great professions of honesty and fair 
salts, and of the moisture of the ground. I | dealing made by the guardians at the time 
have seen some of these pipes at Havre nearly | they issued their conditions and instructions to 
eaten through from the outside, the inside re- | architects. 


THE BIRMINGHAM UNION COM- 


I do not wish my name to appear, but I 
enclose my card as a guarantee of my good 
faith. Lover or Farr Pray. 





PARKS FOR THE METROPOLIS. 

Something has been said recently in Tue 
BuiLpsr on the parks. Now, in my opinion, 
gross negligence has been manifested for the 
welfare of the inhabitants of this overgrown 
metropolis, excepting as regards the western 
portion, and perhaps I should admit the ex- 
treme eastern part. In the year 1833 a select 
committee was appointed in the House of 
Commons, to consider the propriety of estab- 
lishing additional public parks and places for 
exercise. ‘The committee having considered 





maining perfect. Should the manufacturers; From inquiries I have lately made, I now 
in question remove these objections, they | find that the whole affair from beginning to | 
would confer a benefit upon the profession, | end has been, to say the least of it, a delusion 
inasmuch as the pipes in question do not affect | and a snare, and I think you will acknowledge | 
the quality of the water like those generally | a more disgraceful or dishonest affair never | 
used. G. R. BuRNELL. | came under your notice, when I tell you I am | 
| in possession of information, which not only 





the matter, reported that the number of such 
places were insufficient then for the require- 


| ments of the public, and recommended that 


five additional sites should be appropriated for 
the establishment of public parks and walks. 
Now, Sir, since that period, sizteen years 


| ago, what has been done? Victoria Park, such 











ART-EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Tue people of this country have been long 
allowed to remain ignorant of the fine arts, 
and debarred, in consequence, of much that 
highly concerns their knowing. ‘lheir trea- 
sures, however, should be now open to them, 
and they should be trained for them by means 
of artistic discipline being made, henceforward, 
an important part in the system of our na- 
tional instruction. In all the public schools 
and establishments for upraising the popular 
mind it has been strangely omitted, and is 
now only beginning to be very feebly and in- 
adequately enforced. It seems hitherto to 
have been considered as one of those divisions 
of human attainments too mysterious and 
sacred to be entered upon by the generality. 
The beautiful was created for all, although it 
is true it has been enjoyed only by the few! 
but civilization must make the knowledge of 
it universal. It cannot be the exclusive privi- 
lege of a class; all the world will one day be 
its worshippers. But, until this be the case, 


we shall find the majority of the community | 


will remain sadly deficient in the necessary 
amount of discrimination of what is true, na- 
tural, or beautiful; their sympathy and admi- 
ration in presence of monuments of national 
glory will be dead, and their patriotism will grow 
cold. With these reasons, we think the sub- 
ject of art-education is one that ought to have 
great weight with the political thinker and 
legislator. Communicate this to the opera- 
tives, mechanics, and artizans of the country, 
for their sakes and for its honour,—for the 
cause of art and artists: you will improve the 
condition of the one, and exalt the character of 
the other; they will commence a mutual ex- 
istence for each other; artists will be com- 
pelled, as they value fame, to produce ex- 
cellent works, for then no mediocrity will be 
tolerated by the multitude, nor will they any 


arrogance and flippancy of critics. ‘This set 
of nen, wise in their own generation, will have 
to be on their gaard; and those who have 
been indifferent about the reputation of others, | 
will have to be careful in future about their 
own, 


te 





A STARTLER FOR THE DRAIN-PIPE 
MAKERS. 

Tue following are tenders for draining an 
estate at Kennington-cross, the property of 
Mr. Henry Bowden; Mr. Rogers, architect. 
The work consists of nearly 3,000 feet run of | 
tubular socket glazed earthenware pipes, of 
different sizes, from 4 inch to 15 inch. 
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ae a, eee cas 7 2 | of trying a question at law, whether each com- 
os degen ome ti 398 11 ll | petitor is entitled to be paid for his design, 
Clement and Stanfield... 389 00 | 

Ph. .amanle nad divacts ese 334 13 2 


proves the truth of the statement made by | 48 it is, has been partly formed ; and the very 
| Mr. Brookes as regards Messrs. Drury and | 2¢s¢ site for a public park in the neighbour- 
Bateman’s names being on their drawings, but | hood of London, viz., Copenhagen Fields, has 
also confirms the suspicion that two at least | been suffered to be entirely destroyed, and 
out of the three judges were influenced and | almost every footpath in that neighbourhood 
guided thereby, in the opinion they gave of the closed against the public, which, ‘at the time 
designs submitted for them to examine and | above mentioned, they had full enjoyment of. 
report upon: in proof of which I would| Hackney Downs, too,—these would form a 
mention the fact that one of them (Mr. Edge) | noble park. But there are boards up to say 
canvassed some of the guardians in favour | that the ground is to be let for building pur- 
of Messrs. Drury and Bateman, during the | Poses; although I believe it is or was common, 
| first competition; and that it is currently re- | OT /ammas land. But no measures have ever 
| ported in Birmingham, that another of the | been taken, at least that I am aware of, to 
|judges (Mr. Gibson) is about forming an | Secure this beautiful spot for the use of the 
alliance with the family of one of the success- | public. i 
| ful competitors. I therefore think under these | I do not mean to blame the present Govern- 





| circumstances, that you and every other un- | Ment for all this. Of course they cannot be 
| prejudiced person will agree, that I, with every | @uswerable for the misdeeds of their prede- 

other competitor, have good reasons for im- | C&8SOFs. But I must say that I think it very 
| pugning the disinterestedness of a tribunal so | hard, that when the sum of 150,000/. should 
| constituted. | e lavished upon additions (the propriety of 
| In addition to what I have already stated, I | Which is very questionable) to a single palace, 
| have been informed that a large sum of money | Which has already cost no one knows how 
| was spent during the late election of guardians | ™uch, and such immense sums should be 
which took place between the first and second | €xpended upon the new Houses of Parlia- 
competition, to ensure the return of the present ment, so little should have been done for the 
| members, and although it would be very diffi- | Suffering million. By the suffering million, ! 
| cult, if not impossible, to prove that a large | mean those poor creatures who are compelled 
| portion of it was subscribed by the present | © drag on a miserable existence in the crowded 
successful competitors, yet such I am in- | Courts and alleys of this bloated city, and who 
formed was reported at the time of election, | 8¢arcely ever, now, are able to see a green 
and what serves to confirm this statement, is | field. I do not mean those who can afford to 
the fact that nearly, if not quite all their sup- | Spend two or three weeks or months at a 
porters in the first competition, the present watering-place every year, nor those who, be- 
chairman of the board amongst the number, | Sides having the enjoyment of the parks at all 
were re-elected and the opposing party thrown | times at their command, spend a considerable 
out; and besides which, it was well known | Portion of their time at their country seats, but 
that but few, if any, of the party who took an the poor artizan and clerk, who are compelled 
active part in the election, had sufficient in- | 9 til from year’s end to year’s end in the 
terest for spending money upon such an | Close workshop and counting-house for the 
occasion. means of subsistence. 7 

In order to satisfy the competitors and the| The builders are not blameless in this mat- 

| public at large that the design recommended | tet, for the reckless way in which they have 





| 


| by the judges, and finally adopted by the covered every available spot of ground without 
longer be imposed upon by the accustomed | 


guardians and Poor-law Commissioners, does | TeServation ; and this they will find out the error 
display such superior talent as to require so of before long, or | am very much mistaken. 
little difficulty in arriving at a judgment inde- | The better class of houses, that is, houses of 


| pendent of the names of the architects, I would from 50/. a-year and upwards, do not let now 


. ‘ eos ' . . Th “ts 
recommend that a public exhibition be made | *° well as they used to do. Those parties 


lof all the designs sent in; which course, [| Who can afford it are beginning to move off a 
‘think, neither the guardians nor the judges | little way into the country, along the different 
| they appointed could possibly object to, if their | lines of railway. I know three or four instances 


decision has been an honest one. But in case | Of this within these last twelve months. One 
they neglect this means of vindicating their | Patty has gone to reside at Sydenham, from 
characters, I would then recommend that a the neighbourhood of Cloudesley-square, Is- 
meeting of the competitors be called, for the | lington, and the other two to Penge, a the 
purpose of arranging such exhibition, and Croydon line, — ee ‘4 the 
forming a committee to make a report thereon, | 2% Rew lines of railway are opened, and the 
and taking such steps as they may deem facilities for residing a short distance from 


| advisable. As — the expenses — town increase, so will the houses in the 
| such exhibition, I h 


ave no doubt they woul suburbs be deserted by the most respectable 
be more than covered by making a trifling tenants, and the depreciation of house pro- 


| charge to the public for viewing the same, as perty in these neighbourhoods be beyond all 


I understand the matter excites considerable | ©#/culation ; and, in the end, the consequences 
interest in Birmingham ; and should any sur- will fall upou the heads of those by whose 


| plus remain, after paying the expenses, it | means and connivance it was — 
| would serve to make up a fund for the purpose owe Se 








ENFORCEMENT OF CLEANLINESS IN 
provided it can be clearly proved the guardians | Dweitincs.—The corporation of Brussels, 
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the neighbourhood, 


| have brokén their contract by not fulfilling | and several other bes Belgi 
| the conditions of the competition: or it might | determined, it is A 


cities, have 
forcibly to close all 


| be given to some needy and useful charity in | houses left uncleansed, and to stick on the door 
. P a bill bearing the words “ interdicted house,” 
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I arm acquainted the churchyards are completely 
f and thus, independently of the 


question of health, 


ull of coffins ; 
there exists a sufficient 
id } 


. = 


reason why other burial-grounds shou 
pr vi | j, 

It has struck me with some surprise that no 
narties have as vet given an 
subject: I therefore take it up, with the view 
of assisting charchwardens, or other autho- 
rities enttusted with such ma iudge of 


the quantity of grotnd required, and the 


i 





y ideas on the 





tters, to }u 


number of graves necessary in pr 
It is of some } nportance t} 





the population. 
the ground should be properly laid out in the 
first instance, because the arrangement (if there 
be any) cannot well be altered after interments 


have taken place. 
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MACADAMIZED ROADS FOR STREETS OF 


LARGE TOWNS.* 

THERE is a prevalent feeling against the 
employment of broken stone roads for streets, 
because, as they are usually managed, they are 
the cause of great inconvenience to householders 
and others by the dirt and dust they occasion, 
and also because their maintenance and repairs 
are very expensive, while the draught of | 
vehicles upon them is very heavy. The object | 
of this paper is to prove, from long continued | 
experience on a large scale, that these objec- | 
tions do not necessarily accompany the use of | 
such roads, In discussing this question the | 
interests of two parties must be considered : 
those who principally use the road,—the owners 
and employers of horses and vehicles,—and | 
those who pay for it,—the rate-payers, who are 
they'who would be injured and annoyed if it | 
were unduly expensive or unnecessarily dirty, 
dusty, and noisy. It is a common error to 
-onsider that road the cheapest which costs the 
ast in direct expenditure. If, however, this | 
so-called cheapest road cause waste of horses | 
power, undue wear and tear of horses and 
vehicles, loss of time by being unfit for rapid 
transit, and occasion loss to the inhabitants 
by filling their dwellings with dust, and cover- 
ing theit clothes with dirt, it is evident that | 
such a road is really very dear. ‘There is an 
apparent diversity of interest between those 
who use and those who pay for our public 
streets; as the principal loss from bad roads 
falls directly upon those who keep or employ | 
horses and vehicles, while the expense of road | 
repairs falls upon the inhabitants generally. A 
little consideration, however, will show that 
this diversity of interest is more apparent 
than real. It is the interest of all that there 
should be easy, safe, and cheap means of 
transit through the public streets; and any 
increase in the cost of transit is a source of 
indirect expense even to those who have no 
horses of their own, as it must add to the cost 
of everything carried through the streets, and 
of all hired vehicles, and of all the numberless | 
conveniences which accompany residence in a | 
large town. It must also be remembered that 
it is very wasteful to allow a road to go out of 
repair, since it is less costly to keep a road up 
than to restore it. That roadway is best for | 
the owner or user of a horse or vehicle which 
can be travelled over most easily, safely, 
quickly, and cheaply; and that ease, safety, 
speed, and economy ate to be obtained by | 
having the road firm, eveti, and smooth, and 
perfectly free from mud or dust, of any form 
of ufattached materials. It is evident that the 
same qualities will render the roadway most 
free from noise, dirt, and dust, the three great 
causes of annoyance and injury to the inhabit- 
ints of all ordinary streets. ‘The question 
which remains to be considered is, whether the 
advantages of good roads to the inhabitants 
generally are worth their cost? Ifthe question 
lad to be decided in accordance with the in- 
terest of the users and owners of horses merely, 
no doubt whatever would be entertained. Of | 
whatever nature the surface of a road is to be, 
it is essential that its foundation should be of 
firm material, well consolidated, and perfectly 
lrained; if not, the crust becomes loosened 
and destroyed, the road is rough and uneven, 

ud wears into holes and rute. Having ob- 
tained a good foundation, the next point ia to 
ver it with a hard, compact crust, itnpervious 
vater, and laid to a proper cross section. 
he stones must be broken to one ftegular 
, well raked in, and fixed there by a bind- 
r composed of the grit collected in wet 
-by the sweeping machines, and pre- 
this purpose. This binding must 
| on regularly, and watered until the 
new material be firmly set, which it will do 
ery quickly and with the regularity of a well- 
laid pavement. ‘The sharp angles of the stones | 
are preserved, and there is both great saving 
of material and a firmer crust formed than by | 
the common method of leaving the material to | 
work into its place without the use of binding, 
in which case the angles of the stones are 
worn off and reduced to powder, and at least 
-third of the material is wasted in forming 
ling in which the stones may set. By the 
improved method the binding is formed of ma- 
cial that would otherwise be useless. Many | 
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* The following is a portion of a paper read before the | 
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iritish Association for the Advancement of Science 
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ito the inhabitants. 


; ! 
road-makers object to the use of binding, on | 
the ground that the road is rendered rotten by | 


it, and that when the road is set it has to be 


the coarse grit obtained by the sweeping ma- 
chine off the roads is the very same material 
as is produced by wearing away the angles of 
the stones, and when judiciously applied to a 
new coating it will speedily become as well 
consolidated and firm as an old road. In the 
common method not only is there great waste 
of material, but the loose stones occasion delay 
by their resistance, great fatigue to the horses, 
and danger to their feet, while the noise pro- 
duced by their grinding together is annoying 
Upon the improved 
method the inconveniences of road repair are 
incomparably less than those of pavement. 
Both recoating and repairs may be made 


be allowed. If a hollow be not immediately 
stopped it very quickly extends over the sur- 
face. All loose stones should be carefully 
picked, as every loose stone passed over by 
heavily laden carriages, if not ground to pow- 
der, breaks the crust of the road, and if water 


be permitted to lodge on the surface it will | 


cause great mischief. It is the neglect of 
these essential precautions that has led many 
to consider macadamized roads expensive. 
They are expensive if neglected. Ona well 
take road heavy showers do good, by cleansing 
them :—so, also, does artificial watering if the 
road be clean or swept quickly after it is 
watered. A road which is perfectly dry loses 
its tenacity, and the surface grinds into dust; 
whence the economy of judicious watering in 
hot weather, which preserves the road as well 
as prevents the annoyance of dust. The prac- 
tice 30 common in London and elsewhere of 
heavily watering a dirty road without me pr 


| it, and thereby converting the dust into muc 


ia very injurious to the road, and merely 
changes one nuisance into another—dust into 
mud. A great source of waste, both to 
those who use and to those who repair a road, 
is to allow it to be dirty. The draught on a 
dirty road is twice as heavy as on aclean one,— 
that is, a horse must exert double force to draw 
his load with the same speed. The cost, how- 
ever, of employing double force is so great, 
that the expedient of diminishing the speed is 
generally adopted, as a horse can exert greater 
sulling force at a slower pace,—less power 
Laine required to carry his own body. It often 
happens that the extra resistance occasioned 
by dirt diminishes the speed one-fifth or one- 
fourth. The effect of the dirt, therefore, is to 
increase the work by 20 or 25 per cent. It 
will easily be believed that such a waste far 
exceeds the cost of the most perfect cleansing. 
This is the case when cleansing is done by 
scrapers (the greatest enemy a macadamized 
road has to contend against). By their use 
the stones are dragged from their places, and 
the adhesive dirt is not effectually taken away. 
Sweeping is the only mode of cleansing that 
should be allowed, either on streets or turn- 
pike roads. Sweeping by the wide brooms of 
Mr. Whitworth’s machine is preferable to all 
other modes of cleansing yet tried. It must 
be evident, that the fact of these wide brooms 
sweeping longitudinally, with a pressure that 
can be adjusted according to circumstances, 


consolidate its surface. They press most upon 
the ridges, and least upon the hollows, thus 
tending to reduce the former, and fill up the 
latter. When the dirt is stiff, and adheres 


| without stopping the traffic. Under no cir- | 
cumstances must any imperfection of surface | 
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_ The great objection urged against macadam- 
ized roads for streets is the annoyance by dust 


| and dirt which they occasion, and many per- 
carted away again. This is apt to be the case | 
under bad management, and when ordinary soil | 
is used, the fine particles of which work into 
mud, and keep the road from setting firmly. But | 


sons prefer submitting to the deafening noise 
of pavement in order to avoid these; but this 
would not be the case if water and machine 
cleansing were adopted, the cost of which would 
be saved in diminished wear and tear. The 
entire cost of cleansing and watering Bir- 
mingham is about 5,000/. per annum,—or less 
than one penny per week for each of its inha- 
bitants. J. P. Smira. 





MANAGEMENT OF COMPETITIONS. 


Srarr not, nor throw this aside, on seeing 
the heading again. You closed your leader a 
few weeks ago with “ Fight the good fight, and 
fear not.” I trust you will apply this to archi- 
tectural competition, and “ fight it out.” The 


| subject, it is quite cheering to see, is beitig so 


well discussed by your correspondents, and 
this time with such a fore-shadowing of a suc- 
cessful, enduring, movement on the part of the 
profession, that I trust you will not close your 
columns to weekly communications on this 
topic (such as you have inserted for the last 
three weeks), till the right management of 
architectural competitions be, as it very soon 
must be, decided on by a “ monster ” meeting, 
which a public meeting of architects, cordially 
uniting to look after their common rights, will 
surely be— 
‘* A stranger animal, cries one, 
Sure never lived beneath the sun.’ 


“W. W.’s” letter last week is useful, though I 
like not the scramble for “ laurels ” he hints at. 
The words of the institute’s report on compe- 
titions, are “ fo effect this object rests with the 
profession at large,” and the institute will, 
doubtless, not be wanting, should the pro- 
fession, as the sailors have it, “ turn out.” 

A meeting, to be of use, as ably shown by 
ey correspondent “ C.G.” (page 435), should 

e put in communication with every known 
architect practising in Great Britain; and to 
effect this, would be attended with more ex- 
pense than any one society might wish to in- 
cur; whereas the most trifling, insignificant 
subscription on the part of the profession as a 
body, would amply supply the requisite funds. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents can 
point out a mode of dealing with this difficulty. 

One word more in allusion to your other 
last week’s correspondent, “A Builder.” He 
takes a most correct view of this question, and 
sees, like a clear-sighted “ builder” as he is, 
that builders are vitally concerned in it, for 
what on earth can more conduce to the propa- 
gation of “blind builders” than the present 
mode of conducting architectural competitions, 
which sets architects one against another to 
produce—not the best structure, oh, no! but 
the most attractive, gaudy designs, which their 
authors undertake to realize for a mere song, 
succeed in the struggle thereby, and straight- 
way (such is competition), institute a scramble 
of very “ blind builders,” to endorse their own 
promises? To Tue Butiper again I say, 
“ fight the good fight, and fight it out.”—Y. 


, 





DISTRICT OF CHRIST CHURCH, ST. 
GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST, LONDON. 


In the year 1847 an appeal was made for 


| public support in order to obtain: —1. A par- 
} sonage for the minister of the present church, 
tends powerfully to preserve the road and to | 
| for 700 children, with three residences. 3. A 


firmly to the stones, it should first be well | 


watered, when it may be completely removed 
by the machine, without disturbing the crust, 
leaving the surface firm and compact. The 
use of water for this purpose has been objected 
to by high authorities, on the ground that it 
does remove the useful grit; but the contrary 


| has been proved by ample experience. I have 


found the use of the sweeping machines, with 
the proper employment of water, has reduced 
the amount of material required for the repair 


of roads in Birmingham one-third,—namely, | 


from about 20,000 to 13,000 cubic yards. The 
first-named amount is the average for seven 


years preceding the introduction of machines, 


—the latter, the three years subsequent. 


the Rev. W. Quekett. 2. Three new schools 


new church of stone, plain but substantial, for 
1,000 persons. And 4. A parsonage for the 
minister of the new church. 

The minister exerted himself greatly ; Go- 
vernment and the London Diocesan Board of 
Education assisted; and the parsonage, the 
schools, and the residences (Mr. Geo. Smith, 
of the Mercers’s Company, architect), have 
been completed, and a church is now being 
erected at the cost of a munificent nobleman. 
About 83,0001. have been spent, irrespective of 
the church. The schools and residences cost 
3,8581.; the site, 700/.; the parsonage, 1,042. 
There is a deficiency of 2111: 1,500. are 
wanted for a parsonage for the minister of the 
new church ; and a farther appeal is being made. 
The church is geometrical pointed in style, 
and is to have a tower and Spire at the east 
end of the south aisle of nave. 
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INTERIOR OF THE LONDON COAL 
EXCHANGE, THAMES-STREET. 


Turk interior of the new London Coal Ex- 


change, now nearly completed, at the corner of 


Lower Thames-street and St. Mary-at-Hill, 
inder the direction of Mr. Bunning, architect 

th corporation, presents considerable 
novelty both in design and decoration. It 


includes a circular area for the meeting of the 
merchants, 60 feet in diameter, with three gal- 
leries running round it, which communicate | 
with suitable offices; and the area is covered 
by a glazed dome, the eye of which is 74 feet 


LONDON 
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COAL EXCHANGE, 


Ma. BUNNING, F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 
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The galleries are peculiarly constructed, and 
entirely composed of iron, embellished with 
symbols of the coal trade. The stauncheons, 
brackets, ribs and eye of the dome are also of 
iron, and the panels (twenty-four in number 
are ornamented with paintings of the plants 
and fossil remains found in the coal series, 
from drawinge made by Mr. Melhado, a pupil 
of the architect, from specimens in the British 
Museum, and painted by Mr. Sang in encaus- 
tic. The eight smaller compartments are filled 
in with implements used in the coal district. 
The panels in the galleries contain figures of 


j ithe miners, which are less satisfactory in | 
from the floor. ! 


execution, 


THAMES-STREET. 











Each rib, of which there are thirty-two, is 
12 feet 6 inches long, and is cast in one length, 
averaging in weight 2 tons: there are in all 
about 300 tons of iron, including the gully plates, 
stauncheons, brackets, &c. ‘he galleries are 
about 12 feet from floor to floor. The cupola 
is glazed with ground plate glass, and the eye 
with amber-coloured glass. The ornamented 
portions of the stauncheons, gallery railing, 
soffits, &c., display in almost too great profu- 
sion the rope form. The floor of the area re- 
presents the mariner’s compass, in the centre 
of which are the City arms, composed of differ- 
ent woods. A portion of the decorative part 


| of this floor is formed with part of an oak tree 
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which had been found imbedded in the river 
Tyne. 

"A staircase leads to the hyporcaust which 
was discovered in excavating for the founda- 
tion, and described in our pages at the time. 
A visit to this will amply repay the lovers of 
antiquity; and its minute agreement with the 
details given by Vitruvius should be noticed. 

The artificers’ works generally have been 
performed by Mr. Trego; the iron-work by 
Messrs. Dewer; and the wood-work has been 
seasoned by Messrs. Davison and Symington’s 
patent desiccating process. The floor of the 
merchants’ area was laid down by the first- 
named of these gentlemen, Mr. Davison. 

The cost of this Exchange will be about 
40,0001. A view of the exterior of the build- 
ing, which has a circular tower 100 feet high 
at the angle of the two fronts, forming the 


principal entrance and containing a staircase | 
| served up for domestic purposes. 


leading to the several stories, will be found in 
our fifth volume, page 566, 





SUPPLY OF WATER, 


Ir has been stated in Tue BuiLper that 


supply of water; and the public are recom- 
mended to raise an outery until a supply be 
raised,—but how the outcry is to accomplish 
the object does not appear. 

These houses are mostly of the smallest 
class, situated in courts ad alleys, and occu- 
pied by tenants paying weekly rents to land- 
lords, whose great object is to make the pro- 
perties as profitable as possible. The tenants 
get their water how they can—from pumps or 
common cocks in the ssigthondhned, or per- 
haps buy or beg of some publican or shop- 
keeper. ‘T'wo difficulties must be dealt with, 
in order to remove the evil. An outlay must 
be made, to convey the water into the houses ; 


and an annual payment must be secured to the ’ 


parties who convey the water: it would be idle 
to expect that the Henley, or any other water- 
works company (new or old) would spend 
money to improve other persons’ property, or 
afford a supply of water, except upon remune- 
rative principles. It is the owners of the pro- 


can be no more reason why a man should be 
allowed to let a house for the manufacture of 
fever and pestilence, than that he should be 
allowed to poison the atmosphere in any other 
manner, E. 


*,* E. does not see how an outery for water 
is to aid in obtaining a good supply of it. He 
may depend on it that without an outcry it 
will never be procured. The outery must be for 
sufficient water, pure water, and cheap water ; 
and when this is to be had, and the vital im- 
portance of it is brought to the minds of all, 
landlords will feel made, or be made to afford 
it, to those not sufficiently strong to claim it 
for themselves. Can the existing water com- 
panies comply with the requirement? That 
they do not is certain. If they cannot, or will 
not, those who will undertake to do so should 
be supported on all hands. A continuous and 
abundant supply of pure water is imperatively 
demanded. We direct attention to the follow- 
ing communication on same subject. 


death. The only wonder is, that we are not 
all poisoned together, for it only requires one 
moment’s consideration, or a glance at the 
points in the river from whence the supply is 
taken, to fully explain the greater extent of 
mortality on the south side of London over the 
north. The Thames water was bad enough 


course it is ten times worse than ever ;—so they, 
in their wisdom, flush the sewers on the north 
side of London, and we, on the south side, are 


compelled to drink it,—a very pretty state of | 


things truly. Common sense would imme- 
diately condemn such a plan, but that is an 
article in very little use amongst committees. 
One sensible man would do more practical 
good than half the committees combined. The 


state of the river has been so abominable of | 
| late that the steam-boat passengers could | 





scarcely bear the smell; and yet this filth is 
Such a 
course ought, in justice to the inhabitants, to 
be stopped as soon as possible; and this might 
be done by laying down a main, at any cost, 
by the side of the Kingston Railway, from 
about Kingston to their tanks in Battersea 


| fields, so as to have a supply of water above 
70,000 houses in the metropolis are without a | 


the influence of the tide. Until some remedy 
be obtained, we must drink the pollutions of 
London, and die in consequence. R. M. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


A CHAPEL of ease is being erected on Letty- 
green, near Hertford, under the direction of 
Mr. G. Fowler Jones, to accommodate 125 in 


Early English; the plan a parallelogram, 50 
west gable; high pitched roof, open to the 
boarding, and stained and varnished; cost 


6301., which has been raised by subscription, 
through the exertions of the rector of Herting- 


towards the end of October. 





architect, at the recently erected church at 
Tolmers, in the same county, to make it more 
ecclesiastical: it has, along with the school 


by Mr. Thomas Mills, of ‘Tolmers. —— 
In consequence of the recent destruction of 
eight houses in the market-place of Cambridge 
by fire, it is now proposed to remove the 
whole of the west side of the market-hill, 
together with Warwick-street or Pu:ap-lane, 
throwing open the market to St. Mary’s 





grounds beyond. The Sanitary and Drain- 
to receive tenders for drains in several im- 
portant districts :—For Newmarket-road, 528 
yards, tender of Samuel Peacock accepted, 
price 12s. 3d. per yard,—average depth 13 
feet; other tenders were sent in, one at 18s., 
and another at 14s, a-yard :—For Gas-lane, 
offer of James Stevens taken, at 7s. 6d. per 
yard,—depth 7 feet 6 inches :—For Albert- | 
street, John Hall’s tender accepted, at 7s. 6d., 
—depth 9 feet:—For Thompson’s-lane the 





I beg, through your valuable journal, to call 
the attention of the public to the source from 
whence all the water for the southern districts 
of London is supplied. Whilst a great portion | 
of the north side of the Thames,—say the City | 
of London, and parts around, are supplied | 
from the New River—a stream comparatively | 
pure,*—and this district has suffered very 
slightly with respect to the cholera,—the south 
side, such as Lambeth, Newington, &c. &c., 
has suffered a dreadful mortality. May not 
this be greatly attributed to the water, impreg- 
nated as it is with everything that is bad and 
prejudicial to health? And, though the water 
company professes to filter it before it is sent 
in to our houses, which they may do, as 
regards anything like substances, they can- 
not filter the filthy mixture of liquids from 
it any more than they could, by filtering, turn 
beer into spring water. Consequently we, on 
the south side of London, are compelled to 
drink it, such as it is. I think, after this, we 
cannot wonder at the amount of illness and 











ee 





* Only comparatively s0.—Ep, 


work is deferred:—For St. Peter’s-street, 
165 yards,—average depth 9 feet 6 inches, | 
James Stevens, contractor, at 8s. 3d. per yard. | 
———The contractors are carrying out the new | 
sewerage of Colchester, with vigour. The | 
new church at Kemp-town, Brighton, erected | 
principally at the expense of the Marquis of | 
Bristol, with accommodation for the pupils of 
St. Mary’s Hall for education of daughters of | 
deceased clergymen, has been consecrated.—— 
The Southampton Sanitary Committee have 
resolved to recommend the Board of Water- 
works forthwith to form an additional re- | 
servoir on the common for the better supply 

of water to the town. The cost of a five acre 
reservoir was estimated at 2,300/.——lIt is | 
seriously proposed to build an extensive uni- | 
versity at Birkenbead, to constitute the Oxford | 
or Cambridge of the north of England. The | 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Marquis of | 
Westminster, and Lord Robert Grosvenor, 

have it is said already contributed 1,000/. each, 

and the highest sanction in the state, it is 

added, has been secured. A picce of ground, 

10. acres in extent, belonging to Mr. Brassey, 





before, but since the flushing of the sewers, of | 


open seats, 100 of which are free. The style | 


feet by 21 feet; the walls of brick, faced with | 
flint, with stone dressings; a bell turret on | 


fordbury and some of the neighbouring gen- | 
tlemen, the site being given by Lord Cowper. | 
The building is to be ready for consecration | 
Considerable | 
| alterations are now in progress, under the same | 
perty only that must be looked to; and there | 


and master’s house, been built and endowed | 


Church, and the University buildings and | 


age Committee of this town met the other day | 


has been thought of as the locus in quo.— 
The Liverpool Health Committee recommend 
that five of the most crowded burial grounds 
be closed ; namely, St. Nicholas’s, St. Peter’s, 
St. Paul’s, St. John’s, and St. James’s; and 
they have decided to apply to Parliament for 
| power to close these fever-stills for ever. 
The foundation stone of Wycliffe Chapel, 
Heaton Norris, was laid on Saturday week. 
It is to be in the Pointed style, from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. E. Walters, the- architect of 
Cavendish Chapel and schools, Manchester, 
The chapel is to cost 2,000/., and will accom- 
modate 600 adults and 100 children. At 
Rochdale, on Monday week, a stone building, 
| three stories high, 52 feet by 54 feet, built ten 
| years ago, for handloom weaving flannels, and 
also six cottages, were “ knocked down” for 
2251. ‘The handloom building alone cost more 
| than 1,400, 














LAYING FIRST STONE OF THE NEW 
CITY OF LONDON PRISON. 


Tue first stone of the new City Prison to be 
erected at Holloway, said by the Lord Mayor, 
| who officiated, to be “the largest and most 
expensive building ever undertaken by the cor- 
| poration,” was laid on Wednesday last. Ac- 
| cording to the newspapers, for we received no 
intimation of the occurrence, the prison is in- 
tended for the separate confinement of four 
| hundred convicted prisoners, and has large 

work-rooms attached. It is to be in the cas- 
tellated style of architecture, and the main 
parts are to be faced with Kentish rag-stone. 

A tower of considerable height will form a 
prominent feature, and by it the whole of the 
| prison is to be ventilated. On each side of 
the main apprvach to the prison, and fronting 
the Camden-road, a dwelling-house, faced 
with red brick and Caen stone, will be erected, 
as residences for the governor and the chap- 
lain. The entrance gateway and the porter’s 
| lodge will also be in the castellated style of 
architecture, faced with Kentish ragstone, The 
front portion of the main building, which will 
stand at a considerable distance from the road, 
will consist of a centre building, containing, 
on the basement, reception-cells, bath-rooms, 
examining-rooms, fumigating-rooms, furnace- 
rooins, and the principal stairease to the 
| ground floor, which will contain offices for the 
governor, the magistrates’-room, and rooms 
| for the medical officer and chaplain, and also 
separate visiting-places. On this floor will be 
a corridor, leading to the portion of the prison 
to be appropriated to adult prisoners; and 
above will be the chapel, arranged to contain 
separate inclosed seats for the prisoners. 

Connected with the centre building, and 
diverging therefrom, will be four main wings, 
which are to be appropriated to the confine- 
ment of adult male prisoners. Each wing 
| throughout the prison will contain a corridor 
the entire length and height of the building, 
with a projectirg gallery on each story above 





| the ground floor for access to the cells, and 
| iron staircases leading thereto. ‘The whole of 
| the building appropriated to the confinement 
| is to be fire-proof, and the floors will be formed 


with asphalte, with which also the roofs of the 
cells and corridors will be covered. The whole 
area contains about twelve acres of ground, 
and will be enclosed with a high wall, 





INDURATED STONE. 
In your publication of Sept. 15, I find an 
article on “ Churchyard Monuments,” wherein 


‘the decay and early ruin presented in their 


appearance is —_— regretted. I would men- 
tion how this may be obviated. 
In 1843, the hospital at Bayenx, also the 


cathedral and palace, were repaired and beau- 


| tified with what is called indurated stone, and 


nothing in art can give more satisfaction than 
the result. The weather and all other in- 
fluences usually detrimental to masonry, both 
as to durability and colour, have not the 
slightest effect thereon; and up to this mo- 
ment no discolouration or decay is visible. 
This I can vouch for under the authority of 
the highest officers of the place, and amongst 
them, Judge Bertauldt. 

I was much gratified lately when at Ton- 
bridge Wells, to find a corroboration of the 
above, and much pleased to find the autho- 
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rities are sanctioning its use generally; in | from May to the present time, 199 servants | Bethnal-green, he wished to call the attention of 


fact, tesident architects and others are speci- 
fically ordering the hard wearing portions of 
various buildings to be executed therein. I 
find the invention now rests in Mr. Hutchison, 


who is carrying out the process in that town. | 


On subsequent inquiries I find the invention 


renders the stone non-absorbent, throwing off | 


all discolouring matter, with freedom from 
vegetation. In my humble judgment, an 


article more suitable to the requirements in- | 


ferred from your remarks cannot be found, | ' 
| others, whether architects, builders, or arti- | 


| ficers, who may feel disposed to co-operate with | 


and from its low price it is well deserving 
encouragement. R. F 





POLYGONAL CHAPEL, CHURCH OF ST. 
MARY, WOOTON-UNDER-EDGE. 
Tere is a chapel in the church of St. Mary, 
Wooton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, the 
arrangement of which is rare for English archi- 
tecture, namely, that of a polygonal apse (five 
sides of an octagon), set on the north wall of 


| have contracted, through this society, for Go- | 


vernment annuities, amounting to 3,429/. 10s.; 


|and have paid for the same, 4,283/. 4s. 1d. ; | 


| making in the whole, for eighteen months, 302 


| paid for the same to the Government, through 
| this society, no less a spm than 5,475/. 
| 168. 11d. 

| I trust that this statement may afford some 
| encouragement to Professor Cockerell, and 


| that gentleman and yourself to ensure the 
| success of his laudable design. 

It may be interesting to you to know that 
since the appearance of the article in THE 
BuiLpER, many persons connected with build- 
ing have applied at this office for tables and 
general information respecting the subject of 
Government annuities and the working of our 
system. GEORGE GRANT, Secretary. 





the nave, about half way down, and looking | 


north. The sides by which this chapel is 
formed are remarkable for their extreme 
irregularity, as seen in the following dimen- 
sions :—the west wall, 10 feet 3 inches ; north- 
west wall, 8 feet 4 inches; north wall, 5 feet 
7 inches; north-east wall, 8 feet 10 inches; 
east wall, 10 feet 2 inches: each wall being 
2 feet 4 inches in thickness. The N.W., N., 
and N.E. walls have windows of similar form 
and character, which are filled with singular 
though not very elegant tracery : they, never- 
theless, are effective, and lend character to the 
building. There is a piscina in the wall which 
divides this chapel from the nave, close to the 
east wall; there is also a plain doorway in the 
west wall. 

The roof is conical, reminding the observer 


of the form of roof prevalent among small | 
buildings of the Early English style, though | 


the general details of this chapel fix the period 
as the Decorated. 


This chapel was formerly used as a vestry, | 


but is now approached through an ancient 
arch, which has recently been opened by the 
ascent of a flight of steps, and is now used as 


a baptistery. There are other points in this | 


interesting church well worthy of note, namely, 
two fine brasses in a very perfect state; some 
good incised grave crosses ; two ambries ; also 
some good Early English work in the arches 
and piers; a tower of fine detail and propor- 
tions of the Decorated period, the window and 
door of which (both very good specimens) are 
surmounted by labels studded with ball 


flower. The windows and other details of the 


church generally are perpendicular. 


W. H. L. 





PROPOSED PROVIDENT AND BENE- 
VOLENT SOCIETY FOR BUILDING 
ARTIFICERS. 


Ix an article which appeared in Tue 


the proposed Provident and Benevolent Society 


for Building Artificers, it was stated of the | 


Servants’ Provident Society, that while “during 
sixteen years since the passing of the Deferred 


Annuity Act, 941 persons only have availed | 


themselves throughout the kingdom of the 
benefits of the Act, this society, during the short 
period of fourteen months, has added 103, or 
one-tenth of the whole, and since then has in- 
creased that number.” 

I hope you will allow me, as secretary to the 
Servants’ Provident and Benevolent Society, 
to inform you, and your readers who may be 
interested in the subject proposed by Professor 
Cockerell, and advocated in your journal, that 
the success of the Servants’ Society, which ‘is 
held out as an encouragement to those who 
may be disposed to join the Builders’ Society, 
has not only continued, but been largely in- 
creased, since the period referred to, yiz., May 
16th, 1849, when his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert condescended, as chairman of the public 
meeting in the Hanover-square Rooms, to 
explain the benefits which the Government 
annuity systein offers to servants and the 
working-classes in general. 

Up to May, 1849, 103 servants had con- 
tracted, through this society, for Government 
annuities, amounting to 1,658/.; and had paid 
towards the same 1,192/.12s.10d.; whereas. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 

We wasted one hour and a half this (Thurs- 

day) morning in listening to objections and 

explanations and angry recriminations, all 


and considering that there were fifteen officers 


by the rate-payers, sitting all this time at 
the back of the room in case they might be 
wanted (to say nothing of eight reporters 
for the press), the public are somewhat in- 
terested in a knowledge of the fact, and 
an alteration in the state of things. Mr. Leslie 


obstructed everything; and yet we cannot 


| able and ill natured they appeared, for the 
| course seemed really to a great extent forced 


who make the objections necessary. We give 


| our usual report below. Our gbject in this | 
preface is again to express our regret at the | 


undignified position in which the commission 
and its officers stand before the public, and 
{to call for immediate alteration. A very 
short time ago we showed the state of anta- 
gonism between the chief surveyor and the con- 
sulting engineer, and the smart things they said 
of each other. Now we have the latter and 
the assistant surveyor abusing one another, 
and endeavouring to show that each is quite 
unfit for his office. Let them take care lest 
| they al! prove their case in the eyes of 
the public. Mr. Gotto advises a plan of 
drainage { 


for the luckless Westminster Im- 
provements Commission. Mr. Austin feels 
it his duty, unasked, to report upon 
it as a work entirely “ at variance with what 

| is correct,” “ on erroneous principles ; ” 


| “absurd and impracticable;” it is a “ faulty | 
Buitper of the 15th inst. on the subject of 


work,” “a useless work ;” and he then gives 
| his own views. 
Mr. Gotto replies, in a report printed, bat 
not yet before the court, that—* Either I 
(Gotto) am incompetent for the office of your 
assistant-surveyor, or Mr. Austin is incompe- 
| tent to the duties of the consulting engineer to 
the commission,” and asserts point blank that 
Mr. Austin’s own propositions “ form one mass 
of engineering blunders.” We cautioned some 
of the officers of the court, when they were 
attacking people out of doors, against this 
slashing style of writing, but advice has been 
thrown away. They all write with too much 
facility; and then, as everything is printed 
and a pretty bill there must be for this), the 
temptation to be smart is too much for their 
prudence. 

Seriously, we invite Lord Carlisle to look 
into the matter, and put affairs on a better 
footing, or, as a matter of course, the first step 
taken when Parliament meets will be a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry; and more printing, more 
delay, more waste of money. 
4 


A geueral conrt was held on Thursday, in Greek- 


| street; Sir J. Burgoyne, in the chair. 

The Cholera in Bethnal Green.—A letter was 
| received from Mr. Baker, one of the coroners for 
; Middlesex, setting forth that at the request of a 
| jury of an inquest on John Papel, of Alfred-street, 


servants who have contracted for Government | 
annuities, amounting to 5,087/. 10s.; and have | 


wholly nnnecessary under proper arrangement, | 
in the Court of the Commissioners of Sewers ; | 


of the commission whose hours are paid for | 


was unyielding; objected to everything; | 


condemn his proceedings, however disagree- | 


upon him, and the blame musi rest with those | 


the commissioners to the entire want of drainage in 
that locality, and that no less than 400 fatal cases of 
| cholera had occurred in that parish. Referred to 


| surveyor. 

On the motion of Mr. L. Jones, the following reso- 
lution was agreed to :—‘‘ That a separate account be 
kept of the whole of the expenses incurred in any 
district where there has not been any rate made for 
such district, including the salaries of the officers 
employed in stich respective districts, in order that 
such expenses may be charged to such district.” 

New Plan for the Drainaye of Westminster. 
On the following recommendation of the Works 
Committee being read — ‘ That the plan proposed 
| by the consulting engineer (Mr. Austin), for the 
| sub-soil drainage of Westminster be sanctioned, 
| arid that permission be given to the Westminster 

Improvement Commissioners to carry out the works 
suggested at their own expense,” 

Mr. Leslie having called for the minutes of the 
last court on this question, went on to observe that, 
at that court it was ordered that the plan of Mr. 
Gotto, with Mr. Austin’s counter plan, should be 
printed, and sent round for the consideration of 

| the Commissioners. Bat what were they now called 
upon to discuss? Why, a new project that had 
never been referred to the Works Committee at all, 
or that had been ordered to be printed. They were, 
in fact, called upon to adopt some new project, 
which was admitted to be incomplete, and was really 
no plan at all, and the court knew nothing about it. 
Mr. Banfield believed the committee was the 
proper place to discuss the question. All that 
rested with the court was, to consider whether they 
ought to adopt the recommendations or not.—Mr. 
| Lestie replied that this was one of the most extra- 
ordinary proceedings he had ever seen in the con- 
duct of public business, two papers having been 
sent to the Works Committee, to consider which 
| should be determined upon. Instead of which they 
proposed a third, of which the court had never 
heard, still less referred to them. 
Mr. Jones concurred in this view, and thought 
i that the plan of Mr. Austin, if plan there were, 
should be printed and sent round to the commis- 
sioners for consideration. He, however, had no 
wish to throw cold water on what had been done by 
| the committee, or to consider how far Mr. Austin 
had trod closely on the heels of Mr. Gotto, as he 
heard was now the case, but still he was of opinion 
that the question should be postponed for further 
consideration. 
Mr. Austin said his new work was partly of an 
experimental character, and he believed it would be 
; calculated to benefit the whole district, rather than 
the line of the proposed street.—Mr. Leslie wished 
to ask Mr. Austin whether he had not thrown over 
the whole of his original plan, and had adopted 
almost in entire the plan of Mr. Gotto.—This Mr. 
Austin altogether denied. —Mr. Leslie said further, 
he was quite ready to prove that Mr. Austin could 
not carry into effect either of his plans. 
It was urged by several commissioners that the 
question should be adjourned; and the matter was 
finally terminated by the adoption of the following 
resolution, on the motion of Mr. R. L. Jones :— 
‘* That the recommendation of the Works Com- 
mittee upon the report of Mr. Austin, and the re- 
port of Mr. Austin containing his plan upon the 
new sewer in Westminster, and all communications 
with reference to that report and the original report 
of Mr. Gotto, be printed, and copies sent to each 
commissioner, and that further consideration hb: 
| adjourned.”’ 
After the above motion was carried, a very sharp, 
recriminatory conversation was carried on, Mr. 
Leslie contending that Mr. Austin had placed the 
court in a position of the greatest difficulty. Mr. 
Austin called upon the Chairman, while he was their 
consulting engineer, to protect him from what he 
considered unfair attacks; and Mr. Banfield, desig- 
nating the manner in which business was carried on 
as disgraceful to the court, and unworthy even of a 
bear-garden, Was anxious to move an adjournment. 
The Drainage of the Potteries, Kensington.—T ive 
next matter was to consider Messrs. Austin, Lovick, 
and Cresy’s report on the drainage of the Potteries, 
of Kensington, presented to the court at its last 
meeting. After some questions as to the power of 
the court to call upon the owners of the property to 
do the works required, the report was agreed to. 
| The Sewage Manure Commiitee.— Mr. Leslie 
then said that the objections urged to his proceeding 
with the subject of the Trial Works Committee could 
not apply to the Sewage Manure Committee, as a 
report from it had been issued upwards of six 
months. He then went on to state that the ex- 
penses incurred by the Sewage Manure Committee 
did not warrant its continuance. For instance, the 
sum spent on seven acrés amounted to more than the 
fee-simple of the land. They had spent an enor- 
mous amount, and all they were likely to receive 
in return was 15s. from Colonel Clitheroe, of 
Boston House, Hanwell. They needed no new 


| experiments on the subject of sewage manure, 


which had been fully treated upon in the able report 
of Mr. Chadwick, known as the Poor Law Com- 
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missioners’, as far back as 1842, at Edinburgh and 
other places. The recent experiments were the 


worst he had ever seen, and had been carried on ina | 


most appropriate place—round the lunatic asylum 
at Hanwell. Had the question stopped here it 


would have been bad enough, but they had gone | 
further, and placed themselves in communication | 


with Mr. Tower, of Weald Hall, Essex, to supply 
him with sewage for irrigation of land at an altitude 
of 540 feet above high-water mark. They proposed 
to carry this sewage 16 miles through a 7-inch pipe, 
at the expense of the ratepayers. Believing ~ «+ be 
the only means to stop this visionary expenusture, 
he should move that the Sewage Manure Committee 
be abolished. 

Mr. Banfield seconded the motion, for unless (he 
said) the court supported the committee it would be 
impossible to go on; and to bring the question 


fairly before the court he had seconded the motion | 


that the Sewage Manure Committee be abolished. 


The question led to a most protracted discussion, | 


and Mr. Stone moved, as an amendment,—‘‘ That, 
considering the application of sewage manure to be 
a subject of invaluable importance to the ratepayers 
in towns and the agriculture of the country at large, 


they would be guilty of a neglect of duty in object- | 


ing to prosecute inquiries upon it, the court is of 
opinion that it would be premature to abolish the 
committee, and therefore requests it to continue its 
important labours.’’ Carried by a large majority. 





Books. 

The Churches of the Middle Ages ; or, Select 
Specimens of Early and Middle Pointed Struc- 
tures, with a few of the purest late Pointed 
Examples, illustrated by Geometric and Per- 
spective Drawings. By Henry Bowman 
and J. S. Crowruer, Architects. Man- 
chester, 1845. 


Unper the above title Messrs. Bowman and | 


Crowther have published three parts of what, 
if completed in a similar manner, will be a 


beautiful and valuable work. In their pre- | 


liminary prospectus the authors said,—‘ This 
work is intended to be one of simple and prac- 
tical utility. It is not the purpose of the 
authors to enunciate any new principles, or 
theorize in any way, but simply to give illus- 


trations of entire churches of the purer styles, | 
which, either as wholes, or from the great | 


beauty of their details, will be of service in 
modern practice. At the same time, plates 


will be occasionally given of miscellaneous | 


details, selected from other churches, which 
may not be considered of sufficient value to 
be given entire. The subjects will be selected 
principally from the midland and eastern coun- 
ties, which are known to abound with the 
finest ecclesiastical structures. The illustrations 
will consist of geometrical drawings, details, 


and perspective viewg. It is unnecessary to | 


add, that every detail and dimension given in 
the work will be from the most careful 
measurement.” 

In carrying out their intention, however, 
they have gone farther, and have added per- 
spective views, 


The churches illustrated in the parts now | 
before us are St. Andrew’s, Ewerby, and St. | 
Andrew’s, Heckington, both in Lincolnshire ; | 


and St. Mary’s Chapel, Temple Balsall, in 
Warwickshire. To the first of these, fifteen 


plates are appropriated, including an extra | 


plate of the mouldings, full size. The per- 
spective of St. Andrew’s, Heckington, is 
a charming specimen of lithography, by 
Hawkins. 

We unhesitatingly recommend Messrs. Bow- 
man and Crowther’s work to our readers, as 


likely to be useful to them. It will consist of | 


twenty parts of plates, and two parts of letter- 

press, and will form two handsome volumes. 

We suggest to the authors to confine them- 

selves, as far as possible, to subjects which 

have not been given.* 

Holland’s Wages, Miscellaneous, and Haulage 
Tables ; arranged upon a novel and compre- 


hensive Principle. By J. T. Howrann, | 


Accountant. London, Bradshaw’s Office, 
59, Fleet-street. 
Tables, adapted to the Use of Builders, Car- 
penters, Timber Merchants, and others, to 
facilitate the Casting and Checking of Ac- 






he same authors announce, we observe, another work 





asa panion to this,—‘* Details of Pointed Architecture, 
practically Delineated; or, Working Drawings of Doorways. 
Windows, Battresses, aud other features of Ancient Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, with full-sized Seetions of the 
Mouldings.” 





counts. By James Morris. London, 1349. 
| Miller an Field, Bridge-road. 

| Mr. HoLLanp’s tables will be found of great 
| practical utility by contractors, surveyors, 
Suildess, and others in extensive business ; for 
| checking day-accounts, too, they are very 
valuable. They iticlude a series of more than 
36,000 calculations under the heads wages, 
miscellaneous, and haulage. The “ miscel- 
laneous” table applies from } to 50,000 of 
any thing at from }d. to 40s. per yard, lb., or 
foot. The brick haulage from 25 to 100,000 ; 
+ to 15 miles, at from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per 
| mile, and so on. 

Mr. Morris’s tables form a book of less size 
and cost than the preceding, and mainly refer 
to planing and sawing. ‘Table 1, for example, 
| shews at one view the cost of sawing any 
number of planks or deals by dozens and 
single cuts; Table 2, the cost of planing any 
number of boards at from 2d. to 1s. 4d. each ; 
Table 3, the number of boards of any length 
| and width required for one square of flooring, 


| very carefully computed. 

The New Testament in Lewisian Short-hand. 

| By Tuos. Cocerx. London: Nisbet and 
Co., Berners-street. 1849. 


Tuts little book is, perhaps, more curious than 
| useful, although it may serve the purpose of 
the stenographic student. It is exeeuted in 
lithography from the neat MS. of Mr. Coggin, 
who is in the office of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, and it is dedicated, by permission, to 
the Earl of Carlisle. We are glad to find the 
practice of short-hand writing increasing—it is 
| a very useful art. 





FUiscellanea. 


Raitway Jortincs.—The revenue of 
British railways, observes a contemporary, 
cannot now be put down at less than twelve 
millions a-year—a greater sum than many 
important political states possess. Two hun- 


| them up to the close of last year, and even in 
| the midst of the deep depression of 1848, when 
commerce was, as it were, in a state of com- 
| plete collapse, not less than 33,234,818/. were 
expended in railway works. The number of 
passengers on these “ new highways ” during 
the last six months of 1848 was no less than 
31,630,292, expending a sum of 3,283,3011.; 
or at the rate of 63,260,554, expending 
6,566,602I. for the year. In the same half-year, 
goods, cattle, and parcels were conveyed at the 
charge of 2,461,662/., or 4,923,324/. in the 
year. The amount of traffic for the week 
before last on 4,941 miles of railway was 
| 245,5501., being an increase of 19,815/. over 
| the corresponding week of last year, when the 
| mileage was 4,091. The average earnings per 
| mile were 50/., whilst last year they were 55/. 
The works on the Great Northern line, in 
the neighbourhood of Huntingdon, are pro- 
gressing with rapidity. At the crossing of 
the Ouse, preparations are making for the 
iron bridge which is to span the river. Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson, who built the Earith- 
bridge, have, we understand, the contract for 
this structure. The plans for the viaduct 
north of the town have been completed. 
The Cardiff station on the South Wales line 
will be an extensive one. It will have all the 
offices and accommodation now found only at 
stations such as Swindon, Bristol, or Glovices- 
ter. Its entire cost will be about 11,0001. 
The framework of the roof and its supporters 
is to be of iron, while much of the roof itself 
will be of glass. The station at Neath will 
also be an umportant one, on account of the 
junction with the Vale of Neath Railway. 
The bridge over the new channel through 
| which the Taff is to be conducted in its pas- 
sage to the sea (near the town), is in a forward 
state.——-The Berwick Railway-bridge across 
the Tweed, which has been in course of erection 
for about two years, it is probable will not be 
finished for upwards of twelve months. On 
the south side fourteen arches have been com- 
| pleted, and several others nearly so; but on 
| the north the arches are not nearly so far ad- 
vanced, The length of the whole will be 
| about a quarter of a mile, and height above 
| the river 120 feet. 











dred millions of money were expended on | 





roofing, &c., and so on. They seem to be | 








Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 6th October, for 
the freestone work in restoring Cowbridge 
Church, Glamorganshire ; by 9th, for the con- 
struction and erection of boilers, pipes, and 
fittings for baths and washhouses at Bristol ; 
by 8th, for 30,000 sleepers for the Brighton 
and South Coast line of railway; by 15th, for 
the rebuilding of Merrington Church; by 
10th, for building an infirmary, with laundry 
and washhouse, &c., for the St. Olave’s union 
workhouse ; by 9th, for rebuilding a house at 
Southampton; by 3rd, for fifty iron lamp- 
posts for Mile-end Old-town ; by Ist, for three 
cranes, one to lift 10 tons arid the others five 
each, at Adelphi and Plytnouth ; by 24th inst., 
for repairing the Surrey Canal wharf and 
fences; by 3rd, for best plate iton, and for 
pitch and tar for the East-India Company ; 
and by 2nd, for Rock-hil], Castle-hill, and 
Yorkehire paving, gravel, granite, &c., and 
also for carpenters’, smiths’, 1ronmongets’, and 
bricklayers’ works, for Camberwell district 
authorities. 

ArcuHitecturaL Lectures.—The Whit- 
tington Club, in the Strand, announce in their 
new programme two lectures on the “ Romance 
of Architecture and Architectural Practice,” 
by Mr. Wightwick, to be given in November. 
The syllabus of the second is suggestive :— 
“ Anticipations of the architectural student— 
His first job— Duties of an architect— What he 
should know before he begins to practise— 
What he learns after he has begun— Dramatic 
illustration of the process of business between 
the architect and his patron, and his patroness / 
—End of the beginning— Perplexities of pro- 
gress— Want of faith in two-feet rules—Dis- 
appointments in the new house, because of 
fond recollection of things in the old—House- 
maid’s closet versus portico—Sir J. Soane and 
‘ guess estimates’—Summary of an architect’s 
labours—‘Rough sketches’—‘Fair drawings’ 
—Present condition of architectural practice.” 

INDIA-RUBBER Burrers AND Sprincs 
have now been introduced, it is said, on up- 
wards of fifty lines of railway, and stood the 
test of heat and cold, and wear and tear, so as 
to form a cheap and useful substitute for the 
old apparatus. Needing no cumbrous ex- 
tension beneath the waggon or carriage 
framing, they can be fitted to newly-built 
waggons, it is alleged, for about 4/. 10s. a-set, 
and the wear and tear of the old buffers, 
estimated on luggage trains at 50 to 60 per 
cent. on their own much greater cost, thus 
reduced to 10 per cent. The new material 
has also been tried for bearing-springs, but has 
not hitherto come into use as such. 


THe Queen’s Pictortat ComMISSIONER. 
— The Limerick Chronicle states that Mr. 
Bickham Escott, late M.P. for Winchester (of 
all men in the world), has been deputed her 
Majesty’s “ pictorial commissioner,” to sketch 
the most beautiful natural scenery and modern 
cultivation in Ireland, in order that the Cucen 
may make a selection for her visit next year ; 
and that he has been in Limerick on that mis- 
sion, taking sketches of the picturesque wood 
and water scenery of Castle Connell. 
Another Irish paper says, that the Queen has 
commissioned Mr. Deane Butler to pre- 
pare plans for a royal residence in Ireland, and 
that they are now ready. Quick work this, 
if true. 


Buxp Buitpers.—The following is a 
list of tenders opened on Wednesday for the 
erection of the Industrial ‘Training Schools for 
250 boys. They are to be built for the vestry 
of the parish of St. Pancras, on the site of the 
present stone-yard in the workhouse pre- 
mises. Mr. James Lockyer, architect :— 

C. O. 8. Robson .. i: 5.64 .....5..85,935 2 10 
Clamanson and Moultrie.......... 5,716 13 06 





Sauses Baer sé ccc csvciiaticsicse $433 9 © 
BD. TON. 56 6.05 ce tcssts coscacs.tt O38 O 6 
O, We Mime: scckcstrsvcccsscee G4de 9 © 
ME Sh cdeiudoasesanbiare Ma Ree 
Wa BWENhs tas 6h0s-cb0s becdsccsrs Spee. © | 
Thomas Rudkin ................ 4,691 0 0 
W. H. Cooper... si iiiii. shesssss 6009 © OD 
Charles Crain .............:.... 4,627 0 0 
SME GR itis cctiitivcccss 4404 9 0 
Carter and Ellis ................ 4,467 9 90 
Joseph Yeoman ........:..1..+5 4,364 0 0 
William Dennis ..............+. 4,350 3 4 
By OM Fb a esses. stcessse £8886 8 © 
J.B, Masher oc cccccsiecsccseses O8ek © © 
Ws OE: cide dccctesee condveted Ae. oe 
W.S. Dove, Milner-square (accepted) 3,862 0 0 
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AssessMENT IN BRTHNAL-GREEN.—At Srare or THE Streets or Bristo..— 


a recent petty sessions to decide on objections 
to rates assessed by the surveyor, Mr, Paine, 
the case of Messrs. Truman and Hanbury, the 
brewers, was first tried. They objected to an in- 


j 


crease from 1,150/. to 1,7501. on their brewery | 
and stabling in the parish. The bulk of their | 
premises are in the parish of Spitalfields, and | 


stabling forms the most part of those in 


Bethnal-green, but that, the company’s | 
solicitor argued, could scarcely be rated in the | 
same way as houses, inasmuch as the inha- | 


bitants were not likely to become chargeable 


| course, cost money, but if some of the clear 


to the parish. The frontage in the parish was | 
300 feet by 250 deep, and contained a cooper- | 


age and storehouse besides. Mr. Paine 
argued in defence, that the Act compelled him 
to regard this property not merely as stabling, 


_all the inhabitants, to say nothing of the effect 


but asa valuable adjunct to the brewery. There | 


was stabling for 127 horses, which would pine | 


and die in ordinary stables. The premises | 
also contained a dwelling-house, and various | 
other buildings, besides twelve vats, each said | 
to be capable of holding a party of 100 seated | 


at dinner. The area of the cooperage was 
42,000 feet, and paved with granite. Mr. 
Parnell said that he never heard of paving 
being rated; and as for the vats, they were 
not fixtures, and were actually moved on some 
occasions. Details were then gone into, after 
which the court decided that 15s. per foot for 
frontage in Brick-lane, and 7s. for the others 
was too high, 7s. and 5s. being sufficient. The 
vats also being moveable, must be exempted. 
As for the other parts of the case, “ seeing 
that we are bound,” said the magistrate, “ to 
rate machinery and plant, which was never 
done in this parish before, and that we must 
look at the value of these stables in connection 
with the important purposes to which they are 
applied, we consider it all proved.” 1501. were 
then deducted on vats and land, and the 
assesssment confirmed at 1,600/. Mr. Par- 
nell intimated that his clients would doubtless 
errry the case before another tribunal.—Mr. 
C. Eagle, of Hackney-road, objected that the 
rating of his (public) house had been increased 
from 32/. to45/. His rent was 40/., on a lease 
with twenty-two years to run. Declined to 
say what premium he paid; rate confirmed. 

Evecrro-leLeGrapuic ProGress.—The 
telegraph at the Post-office is now in full ope- 
ration, and despatches can be transmitted to 
Alnwick, Ambergate, Broxbourne, Birming- 
ham, Burton-on-Trent, Barnsley, Beverley, 
Bridlington, Bradford, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Bishopstoke, Chelmsford, Colchester, Cam- 
bridge, Chesterfield, Darlington, Derby, Dun- 
bar, Durham, Ely, Edinburgh, Gloucester, 
Gosport, Glasgow, Hertford, Hull, Halifax, 
Ipswich, Lincoln, Loughborough, Leicester, 
Lowestoffe, Leeds, Liverpool, Leith, March, 
Milton, Manchester, Malton, Morpeth, New- 
market, Newark, Nottingham, Norwich, 
Northallerton, Newcastle, Normanton, Peter- 
borough, Romford, Rugby, Rotherham, Roch- 
dale, Slough, Stortford, St. Ives, Stamford, 
Sheffield, Selby, Skipton, Scarborough, Sun- 
derland, South Shields, Southampton, Thet- 
ford, Tamworth, Todmorden, Thirsk, Witham, 
Wisbeach, Worcester, Wakefield, Ware, York, 
and Yarmouth. The rate of charge for twenty 
words is 1d, per mile for first 50 miles, 3d. per 
mile for second 50 miles, and 4d. per mile for 
any distance beyond 100 miles. A proposal 
for carrying out the telegraph in British India, 
it is said, is under consideration by the East- 
India Company. 

Tue ‘TRAPALGAR-SQUARE WELLS. — 
Workmen have been engaged in making canals 
in the ground straight along from the Spring- 
garden entrance to the park to the Storey’s- 
gate entrance, for the purpose of laying down 
water-pipes, which are to convey the Trafalgar 
spring-water to Buckingham Palace. There 
is also a proposition for carrying the pipes up 
Constitution-hill across Knightsbridge into 
Hyde-park, to throw some thousands of gallons 
of pure water into the Serpentine. Along the 
line of pipes several water-pumps are to be 
erected for watering the streets. 

MeraLCyLinDERS CAST wWitHout Corks, 
—A patent has been granted to Mr. A.Shanks, 
of Robert-street, Adelphi, engineer, for casting 
pipes, cylinders, and spherical vessels in 
moulds, by means of centrifugal force,—the 
mould being made to revolve on its axis by 
machinery, while the molten metal within ad- 
heres to its sides, 





| 
| 





With such intelligent and active authorities as 
we know Bristol has, it seems surprising that 
the surface of the streets should be allowed to 
remain in the miserably dirty state in which 
it is. The wind was blowing freshly as 
we walked through the “ancient city” on 
Saturday last, and the air at every fresh gust 
was filled with dust and triturated dung, to 
the great injury of the eyes, the temper, and 
the health of the busy crowd which filled both 
paths and roads. Good scavenging would, of 


heads in the common council will quietly cal- 
culate the amount of injury done to the goods 
of the shopkeepers by this unnecessary dirt, 
the extra “ washing and ironing ” entailed on 


on the general health (and illness and death 
are very costly matters), they will find that 





some thousands a-year would not pay the loss 
caused by the want of proper attention to the | 
surface of the streets. This remark applies to | 
many other places besides Bristol. 

A Sanitary CoMMISSION FOR EVERY | 
HovusekeEPer.*—Some evening soon, pro- | 
vide yourself with a roll of brown paper, and | 
visit every cellar sough in your dwelling. | 
Light the roll of brown paper, and then extin- | 
guish the light, so as to leave only the smoking | 
embers ; apply the paper to the holes of the | 
grid, and the direction of the smoke will tell 
you if you have a return draught from the 
drain. If the smoke is blown aside, get a sink- 
trap at once. This will be safer and cheaper 
than pouring any disinfecting fluid down your 
soughs. Look to the slop-stone pipe, and if 
it terminates in a sough, have a bell-trap put 
in the stone. Fever often enters by this waste 
pipe. The seeds of bowel complaints, dysen- 
tery, head-aches, enter many a house by a | 
cellar sough, or a slop-stone pipe; the more 
readily if the house fires are connected with 
good drawing chimneys. The next visit of 
inspection may be to the bed-rooms; and 
when you enter, call to mind that though eye 
and limb may slumber, the heart and lungs 
know no rest. If eight hours be spent in the 
bedroom, the lungs have opened and closed 
10,000 times during that repose, and the air 
which passes out is not only unfit to be 
breathed again, but contaminates the general 
air of the room; then remember a reckoning 
is due for the perspiration. Now inquire in 
what way you have aided the efforts of the 
lupgs and the skin to purify the blood, and 
build up the waste of the day, and see whether 
you have not made a “famine of pure air.” 
Remove the fire-board, take away the listing 
which has been tacked over the crevices of the 
window, and see that the joiner makes a way 
for the air to come in over the door (if you will 
sleep with it fully closed), and there is a corner 
in every room where the warmed and vitiated 
air may be led out. Bathing and sponging are 
excellent, but pure air in a bedroom is a sine 
qua non in this cholera time. 


Leve.ts or Lonpon.—Mr. Wyld, of the 
Strand, has published a map of London, on 
which are marked in red figures the levels 
taken by order of the Commissioners of Sewers 
for the information of those who contemplate 
submitting plans for the drainage of the me- 
— The altitudes are given in feet 
“above the approximate mean water at Liver- 
pool, being 124 feet below Trinity high-water 
mark.” 

Masons’ Provipent Instirution.—Mr. 
Tite, F.R.S., has kindly consented to become 
president of the above institution, in the room 
of the late Alderman John Johnson. The | 
objects of the institution are the erection of 
almshouses, and provision of a pension fund 
for decayed members of the trade, their widows 
and orphans, or for those who may become 
disabled by accident or infirmity. 


Fire-proor FLoors.—Messrs. Clarke and 
Motley, among other inventions, have patented 
what they think an improvement in the con- 
struction of floors of buildings fire-proof, on an 
economical plan, “which is not only appli- 
cable to new erections, but may be applied to 
existing buildings, such as warehouses, manu- 
factories, mills, &c., very economically—viz., 
at not exceeding from 6d. to 9d. per superficial 
foot—so that a floor of 50 feet long and 20 feet 
wide may be rendered fire-proof for about 30/.” 











* From a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 





Cirencester Roman Pavement.—The 
newly-discovered pavement in the old town of 
Cirencester, the site of ancient Corinium, 
already mentioned by us, measures 25 feet 
square, and exhibits mine circles of nearly 
5 feet diameter each. They contain (accordin 
to our correspondent) bold and well-execute 
heads of Ceres and Flora, and exceedingly 
spirited representations of Actwon and his 
dogs, and of Silenus riding on his ass. 


Puncruauitry To Time sy Rab EN- 
FORCED.—An Exeter solicitor, detained for an 
hour at the Starcross station on the South 
Devon line, was lately awarded 10s. damages 
by a jury, on the ground that an hour’s delay 
in the arrival of a train, without good excuse, 
was actionable under the contract to carry 
passengers at a certain time, implied in the 
company’s time-table. 

On tHe DuraTIoNn oF Woop, AND MEANS 
or ProtoncinGc 1T.—The following are the 


| results of experiments made with great care 
| and patience by Mr. G. S. Hartig :—Pieces of 


wood of various kinds 2 5-8th inches square, 
were buried about an inch below the pati of 
the ground, and they decayed in the following 
order :—The lime, American birch, alder, and 
the trembling-leaved poplar, in three years ; 
the common willow, horse-chesnut, and plane, 
in four years : the maple, red beech, and com- 
mon birch, in five years; the elm, ash, horn- 
beam, and Lombardy poplar, in six years; the 
robinia, oak, Scotch fir, Weymouth pine, and 
silver fir, were only decayed to the depth of 
half an inch in seven years ; the larch, common 
juniper, red cedar (juniperus virginiana), and 
arbor-vite, at the end of the last-mentioned 
period, remained uninjured. The duration of 
the respective woods depends greatly on their 
age and quality; specimens from young trees 
decaying much quicker than those from sound 
old trees ; and, when well seasoned, they last 
much longer than when buried in an unsea- 
soned state. In experiments with the woods 
cut into thin boards, decay proceeded in the 
following order, commencing with the most 
perishable order :—The plane, horse-chesnut, 
poplar, American birch, red beech, hornbeam, 
alder, ash, maple, silver fir, Scotch fir, elm, 
Weymouth pine, larch, robinia, or locust oak. 
It has been proved, by recent experiments, 
that the best mode of prolonging the duration 
of wood is to char it, and then paint it over 
with three or four coats of pitch. But simply 
charring the wood was of very little utility, as 
were also saturations with various salts, acids, 
&e.— Revue Horticole. 


Nove. Buitpinc MaTERIALS.—The erec- 
tion of a tenement in the Low Calton, Edin- 
burgh, in which fire-brick alone is employed 
as the building material, instead of stone, as 
excited some interest among the inhabitants in 
that locality. The building, of which one 
story is already completed, is to consist of 
three flats, and the fire-brick is used in blocks 
of the size and appearance of hewn stone. The 
basement story 1s designed for a warehouse, 
the exterior being in the form of shops, and 
the front exhibits the elegance and finish of 
polished ashlar. ‘The blocks are of large size, 
being upon an average 2 feet in length by 
14 inches deep; but those employed in the 
construction of the other parts of the building 


| are smaller, ranging from 18 to 20 inches 


long by 64 to 9 inches square. The principal 
advantage in the use of fire-brick is its resist- 
ance to fire and damp, but the expense, we 
believe, is greater than stone, from the heavy 
duty upon bricks. The building, however, 
will have a light and clean appearance, and the 
experiment is viewed with some interest.— 
Edinburgh Weekly Register. 





TENDERS 
For the first portion of the North Surrey Industrial School, 
Penge, Mr. Lee, architect, opened on the 26th inst., in the 
presence of the builders :— 


WOE, 6 Fisk cc ccincecunvecestnics £14,895 
OUI EWE. cocccpeccenccenase 14,579 
Gene WGN 00 20 ccccccacencves 13,710 
ee ET 13,440 
Nicholson and Son.........5++-. 13,291 
PEL o dpadevncedatescckes 12,814 
Gs MEE hk dada06 00 senawnedenne 12,605 
ee or ee 12,679 
FOR. WHEE oc cvccccssevessees 12,670 
. Nes BEM vgs craatiesecedenere 12, 
Wik, BEIRES oy cc ccsecescvccsecce 12,178 
I ince co5h cee kusce oe 11,987 
Carter and Ellis ............++05 11,957 
J. T. Taylor... eeesees secnevee 31,797 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ To remove Whitewash.’’—A correspondent asks for “ 
simple receipt for removing old whitewash from oon By 
Many coats may be easily detached, but how is the first coat 
to be cleansed from the stone—i. ¢. got owt of it?” 

Received. —" E. O. W.”’ (the delay in appearance of the 
third part of the “ Publication Society’s’’ work is no fault 
of the Council. It is to consist of tert; and to obtain thie 
at a given time from those who have undertaken to suppl aA 
it is difficult. Subscribers to societies of this sort, where 
have one object, should be patient. The illustrations 
next year are already in hand), ‘* An old Subscriber’? ( 
to Potter, South Molton-street, London), “J. B. ag 
“C,H. B., ” “WW. H. Weale’’ (where shall we send a 

roof ?), “ W. H.L.” (thanks: the subject would scarcely 
a engravin ds — A C.’’ (declined, with thanks), 

MF ites H.” (the suggestion has been 
m: ui and urged os us), Ww. Ou » « An Architect” (Bris- 
tol), “ Subseriber from Beginning” (several modes have been 
given by us at different times), “‘ E. E.C.,” “ W. R.,”’ 

A Sanitarian’’ (we could not advise without seeing the 
premises; get rid of the cesspool, of course, and me ~ a 
under the floors), ‘' S. P.”’ (sorry we eannot pean 2 {ll 
View will be found in Part III. of * Buildings an beau: 
ments’’), “‘ E. H.”’ (similar article was already in type. 
Has our correspondent been to the “‘ diggings,’’ or where 7), 
« G, R. B.’’ (we shall be very glad to co the drawings) " 





‘J, W. G.,”” Liverpool (we have no authority to give our | 


correspondent s Lot i “C.H.N 
Londen,” “* 

NOTICE. — All ae cadiaiaiihidhita respecting «advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the “ Editor:”’ all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Eprtror, and not to the Publisher. 

“* Books and Addresses.”’—We have uot time to point 
out books or find references, 





| ADVERTISEMENTS. 
10 ARCHITECTS.—COMPETITION AND OTHER 
DRAWLNGS. 


i R. THOMAS S. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society o: f Feintess | in Water Colours, and author of 





“The ey are of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &.,” and 
of * London $ is,” os hig services in Tinting Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective Vi iews, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 
rence he has hadin 4p subjects, he is fully aware of the points 





are 'y to mee a re a 
rap manner,—Address, Mr. » Sl, Great 
Fitchfield-stree*,Oxford-street. 





PAvins, 2s. 9d. “PER SQUARE YARD. 

Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, ane =  copemation, of of Povement laid down at the 
Kinatod Soa eed. — ly to JOHN PIL- 
KINGTO POLONCEAU'S ITUMEN PA EMENT OFFICE, 
14, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHI —N.B. Country Agents and 
Fo iN inecers rs supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches. 


QAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
wi EEO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
rs imlico. 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 

ey oe a nay Specimens on view of the Early 
Engiee | d Perpendicular styles. 

LTAR TABLETS Mluminated. 

Picst-sate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

A Good VEINED MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE and a 
a a REGISTER STOVE for 31 3s, Stone Chimney-pieces 
rom §& 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &c., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. 


ESTORATION of CHURCHES. 
SAMUEL CUNDY, having had much practice in 
this branch at Westminster Abbey and other important 
Gx thie fabrics, is desirous of Estimating for Restorations, 

SC. has invented a Machine for Hoisting Building Materials to 
gre 5. altitudes, by which an immense saying has been effected ; 
eminently adapted for Restoring Cathedrals, High Towers, & 

‘LERKS of WORKS have their particular attention called to 
the above establishment. A Book of Designs forwarded on appli- 
cation, 

Works of all kinds prepared and sent off per railway—fixed or 

rt. as requi 

“DALRI tS fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON'S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Poreclain 
‘Tiles in great variety of pattern. 


a ba * > 
IM LICO SLATE WORKS.—GREAT 
REDUCTION in the PRICE of SLATE.—Mr MAGNUS 
has the pleasure te publish the following reduced prices for Welsh 
_— Slabs ofthe finest quality, with sawn edges, and planed both 
maces i 














ee 


Oy ee oe ae 
sin. | fin. [1 in. ft}in. [14 in. | Zin. 


| 
aja 4. j 4 








Under4 ft. long, or3 ft.wide} 34 | 5 6 7 9 12 | # ft. sup. 
Ditto 5ft. do., or3f% do. | 4 | 5417 8 10 14 do. 
Ditte 6f do, oraft. do. 4 8} 8 9 104 | 16 do. 


Ditto 7ft. do. do.. or 3 ft. do, 9 10 1 | 18 do. 


Larger Slabs in proportion. 
: ices Soles 
tin. | fin. |) in. {1} in. |1}in. [9in. 


aliajalajala 
Cutting to order ........ 1 1 i lbh te 1s 12 | Pt. sup. 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CISTERNS, 


Cisterna above 100 gallons, planed both faces, inch thick, grooved 
and bolted, Ia. only per foot super., «r 9. per foot cube (outside 
dimensions}, Fuses within five miles of the manufactory, 3d. per 
foot super., or pe. - foot cube. Enamelled boxed Chimney. 
pieces, variously marbled, hitherto priced at 4s. to 508, now reduced 
to 258. and 308, The above prices are all net to the trade. 

Mr. Magnus will send his book of Drawings of Chimney-pieces, 
and printed price-list of ditto, free'to any part of the country. on 
receipt of 3s. In postage stamps (to be deducted from first order re 
ecived.) and which will be subject to a very liberal discount to the 
r ade.—Address, 39, Upper Belgrave-plact, Pimlico. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
BASLN.— Messrs, MARTIN and WOUD (late Scoles and 
Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons.and others, to their 
steck of Pot York, and Derby Stone: also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire. a ire-stone, 
&c., sold at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landines, &c., cut to order on one shortest 
notice, Tarpaulings let on hire. ‘A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
sie Byphoas, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
tu c. 
































=" oe hes ” 64 Idler i in | 


LAWRIE (member of the Archeological 


Institute}, ARcmEsaOre PAS AND MON 
TAL MASON &c., Downham Market, Norfolk, — GRAVE. 
STONES f ds and © 


or Ch ries, in 
with the oh Rtseatane; ales, Flak Incioed 





haracter of Gothic Arc 
labs and Cop Stones at low prices. 





ALEI. .IA, County Kerry, IRELAND.— 

A large stock of VALENTIA SLATE SLABS of all 

thickmesses, sawn by machinery, now on at the Valentia Slate- 
yard, Millbank-street, Westminster. 


QTIRLING’ S BELVEDERE SLATE 
WORK vedere-road, Lambeth ——A reduced list of 
Ai -~ ofthe bet WELCH SLATE —— planed both faces, will 


pg yer ey prices are pas nag heme Tmo" advertised oa he inten dene 
ENTISH RAG STONE of every descri 


tien, direct from the queries, of reduced pricen WHITE 
BUFFOLK and RED FACING BRICKS of superior quality. 
COWLEY and KENT BRICKS from the new Clamps, now open. 
= Apply to 8 BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington-crescent, 
ewington-but 


NSTONE STONE WHARF, 


STANGATE.—Mr, GRISSELL has he bones honour to ieforas 
SUPPLY qT the ANSTONE STC KE pane fas am bui ty apa te an 
o 0 1 bui 
which can now be seen at the above wharf b acre we Mr. 
W. G. WARDLE, of boy) 2 ae 
ion of the New H tesa Parlia- 
ment was supplied | EXCLUSIVELY from these quarries. 


NSTON STONE, used for Building | the 

New Honses of Parliament —W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 

inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 

Stone can be supplied in any —, on the — notice. This 
stone, 80 co 














wie 


valuable its A 
is well known, anne heen Shad i lag my J to all 
he Commiss‘ and F 


of Woods ome, Se the New 
pune of Parliament. It is very superior for oseee Tombs, 


Ww. wie and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’s mares A. Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
basin, Diniden-lane, Ries pore further information can be 
on tion to W. which and Co., Ano, near 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 27, 
Burton-crescent. 


J 7 ~*~ 
AEN STONE SPECIALLY SELECTED. 
--LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., extensive proprictors of 
Caen Stone Quarries, emagne, beg to solicit inspection of their 
CAEN STONE pad agen roe The Ree their importa- 
tions of the first —— ty, carefull i oe 

ona BIGNY ONE: QUARK Es.—LU AMD, EEDHAM, and 

wy be inform the Architectural and Building p yon gene- 
o y they are importing the above Stone ray Aub , near 
Falaise, Normandy. Aubigny resembles Portland in aH and 
texture, but free from sh flint, and other obstructions in work- 
ing. Its durability may be known from its application to Light- 
houses, Dock and caer Walling, the Royal Chateau, Normandy, 
-< ag blic buildings. 

RANVILLE 8TON E of of the best description, suitable for strong 
works and hydraulic purposes. 

A large stock of seasoned Caen, Anbieny, and Ranville Stone, te 
the Depot ; Caen Sufferance Wharf, Rotherhithe, Vauxhall- 
Millbank ; Northern Wharf, Battle -bridge ; No. 8 Wharf, Pad. 
dington-basin ; and Kensington-basin. Shipments direct from the 
quarries to any part of the United Kingdom. Offices, 14, South- 
wark-square, Borough, and Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe. 

The Waterman Steam-boats trom autoner and London 
bridzes call at Lavender-pier, close to Caen Wharf. 


2» Ae PU > Ul 
AEN STONE DEPOT.—“ ORIGINAL 
OUTER ARCE” NORWAY WHARF, GREEN WICH.— 
W. TUCKWELL, Caen Stone Quarry Proprietor | at Anonsme, 
near Caen, Ly solicits the attention of arch buil ders. 
clerks of works, masons, and others, to the SELECTED TOCK of 
CAEN STONE on his wharf at Greenwich, and from his long 
eater experience in the various qualities of Caen stone, he con- 
dently oe that this Caen stone cannot be su 
/ ELL has always at his chantier, on the quai at Caen, 
a Tara, potet ready for shipment when required. Orders 
at the wharf, as above, also at the offices of Mr. R, A. 
W Tre ALL Architect, », Cheapside, where samples and prices, 
with further information, may be obtained. 
N.B. Samovles may algo be seen at the office of “ The Builder.” 


Nore.—-The statements put forth by other proprietors of Caen 
Stone, induce W. T., with all respect, to observe that he cannot 
think of resting his claims as the owner of a superior quality of 
stone, on the certificates of magistrates or other public officers of 
Normandy, who however distinguished by character and station, 
can be no evidence on such matters. As the — of Caen 
Oolite of the first grality, he trusts to a —~ = judgment and ex- 
pe rience of those English architects, bu , who may honour 

m with their preference for every oaaie — subsequent re- 
commendation. 


AEN STONx, from the first Quarries of 
Allemagne. Dept at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
Pore-street, Limeh house.—-P. FOUCARD, quai des Abattoirs, Caen, 
“ae riétaire de Carriéres & Allemagne), begs leave to inform 
Ruilders, Architects, and others, that he has, on the above-men- 
se med wharf, La best stone ready to meet the demands of pur- 
chasers.— Contracts en for any quantities Orders received by 
Mr. BASUCHET, at 39, Stoney-street, Borough Market.—Cargoes 
shipped to order, from Caen, to any port. 


AEN STONE.—W. and J. FREEMAN 


offer Caen Stone, guaranteed from the best quarries in Alle- 
magne, at Ia 3d. per cubic foot, delivered to vessels or ns 
from their Sufferance Wharf, at Deptford. Stone from the inferior 
beds, or from the Maladrerie Quarries (if ordered) on lower terms. 
Cargoes shipped direct from the quarries te any part of the coast 
at the pay > price. Aubigny and Ranville Stone en the lowest 
terms. — Appl cation at the office, Millbank-street; or to Mr. 
TU RNBU Sufferance Wharf, Grove-street, Deptford. 


7 so 7 r pd 
AE! STONE.—The best quality from the 
a in Allemagne, at In 24. per cubic foot. Stone 
from the inferior beds, or from the a quarries. can b ik A 
~~ if ordered, on lower terma— res, Mr. TU RNBUL 
ufterance Wharf, Grove-street, Lower Deptford. Cargoes direet 
fro om Caen to any part of the coast on the same terms. 


OCKHILL PAVING STONE.—Com- 


missioners, Surveyors of Paving, and the trade generally 

are hereby respectfully informed and cautioned that the Original 
and Genuine Rockhill Paving Stone is shipred only from the port 
of Wick, North Britain; that it can only be supplied on applics- 
tion to the Proprietor, or, ADAM BANKER, Wick; or te his 
Agent, Mr. SAMUEL SHARP, Jamaica Coffee-house, Cornhill, 
London ; and that ay paving stone offered for sale under the 
name of Rockhill, or Forss Rockhill Stone, or not a and 
supplied as above, is not genuine, is of inferior quality and strength, 
and isa deception on the public._—For immediate supply. a stock 
always landed at Waterioo-dock, Commercial road, Lam! Lambeth. — 


ry ERRA- COTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE 


WORKS, Ki Fdward-street, Westin inster- London. 
-M. H. BLANCH: RD, from late Cvade’s Original Works, 
Belvedere — Lambeth, begs to inform 
hitecta, and Builders, that he has re-established the _mann- 
ae of that invaluable material, which has been 



































REDUCED PRICES—EDWARD 
late William Clea Wilton-road.Pimlico Basin, 
inegs to soguaint Builders and the Teede thet be bea now on hand. 
at his Man: {ino Son of its kind ever established', 

ry erg got es er a and DEAL P 

PARED FLOORING BOARDS ATCH BUARDING of 
all sorts, from § inch tol} inch th: Lar NS ye: width 
and thickness, and at Reduced Prices. 1 b 
Machinery, lathe’ be aptly or R. SEMMSS eke Wr Cleores 
Fiooring Manufactory, 4 Pimlico 2 





A REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 
eee ALFRED ROSLING inform the T 
, that he has RED’ CED the PRICE. ti 
general amortment 


in A 
peed oS A eene nd vey planed te a ‘et 
oF meiingorpen Welds wits oe tae - hae 
of machine-; which are finished with with great ac- 
Bankside ona of workmanship. —South wark 
Bren ee 





‘{REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 


OF PLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING. — 
8. Dare), ant T 


THOMAS ADAMS jlate 8. % 
chant, Bermon New-road, Southwark, near the Bricklayers* 
Arms, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally. that he 
has in stock a large assortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
— oaly am fy'ma . ap an sonaee 
Lodtins. repare: mach ine vm the rery 
siperior manner cut deals and scantiing 
of every H - an ood, wainse ot, etm, 
beech, vai. Sc, in lank bat, vensir, and pantile, oak, 
and fir laths ; wrights goods. All sawn a coupaved pours 
(except timber! delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
pricea, Very extensive drying sheda. 








PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR'S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PiMLIOV. 
(TMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


Fay - BATTENS, &&.,8awn on the most eupeeved prine iple. 


&c., Prepared, Mat and < Secees, 
Machinery.” The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water. bolna commocted with the Thames by the Grosvenor 

Sea “Goods fiche rom the docks and home free of 
Attire to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
w Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 
_™. B. Estimates civen for’ Snvteg and Planing. 


‘ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY. — SAWING, PLANING, AND, MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere- Lambeth, between the Suspension sod 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING = -¥ all their 
— — with the greatest despatch and punctu- 
Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
HotinDINGs. consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constant! and ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING Bi BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates, 
HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the, attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consist ofa 
large assortment of TIMBER, “DEALS. PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, - oS Geeconts y seasoned. They also 
have constantly on Rena an for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared F LO« wRING BUARDS of all thicknesses, and 
yellow Viminn’ ent -< — to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are offer all their goods at very moderate } prices 


y 

ESICCATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON’S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet- makers, 
and others, will find it mw to their advantage to ee this 
new process of seasoning. wood can t not only 
be seasoned in an incredibl pare me aoe of time, at python | cont, 
but is rendered stronger, ent shrinkage, and in every 
respect better than wood wasted in the ordinary way; thereby 
saving | ye interest CA o—- = Seauense, t—' all the other in- 
conven! attending pin of a la 
The ‘DesIccATING aj NG and P tiNiNa MILLS are 
situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE, KOTHERHITHE, adjoining 
the Commercial e East Country Docks, from whence parties 
obtaining their material can have the same converted as reyuired, 

and sent home Le for ae use.—T. GIRLING, Manager. 
For licenses to nt. scale of prices, or other informa 
tion, address, ANGU os +. EN NINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiccating 

Company, 41, Gracechurch-street, City. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BU VOTH EHS UPHULSTERERS, AND 


OOD CARVING done in the cheapest 

and best manner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul 

pits, ae prom tg altar-rails, stalls. and other church fittings 

supplied complete. Old carvings restored by J. STALON, Wood 
Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick street, Soho, London 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
e CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-road. Lambeth, and 154, Strand.~TAYLORK, 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg tw call the attention ofthe build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
game time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them on the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their cuxtomers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machmery 
which they have just sueceeded in applying to the production of 
the mest intricate in Caen and other freestones, and in 
ae marbie. 

and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 

and. pein to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a very 
large saving, both of time and money, is eftected,—s0 great, indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well- finished article fn Caen 
stone for jess money than it can be ofttained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come inte close com- 
petition with the hest kinds of composition ornament.— For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, St 


TESTIMONIAL FROM CIIARLES BARRY, ESQ 


“ Westminster, May 16th, 1444 
ane ly to your er requesting my optnion of 
r Patent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in statiaz, 
conf meee than two “ol the in its application to 
the rom ah experi of the wood carvings the House Peers, and 
other a ments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to make the most favourable tt concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than jestibes the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it in 1845 to her Majesty’s Commissioners of Wools 
aud Works for aduption.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
“CHARLES BARRY.” 
Mesers. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 


ODD’S PATENT PROTOXIDE 
PAINT, ata considerable REDUCTION of PRICE 

This article is extensively used by the principal Railway and Gas 

Companies, others for painting Staceo. It 

— iron fae eg iy my wood from ¥, Inasonry from damp, 

» effect upon it.— Manufactured by 

Canis IS PRANCLS ‘and "BONS, Cement Works, Nine Eims, 


Muir's Patent 

















adopted by vureminent Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings, nearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 
nature of the material, the specimens of those times now exhibiting 
all their primitive sharpness. 

Groups, statues, frieses, capitals, panelling, ppienades, Sate, 
tauniiain Tudor, Pe other chimney shafts, balbustrading, ~~ 4 
tains, fonta, tazzas, vases, coats of devises, and every de- 





*MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 


CEMENT is ready for use. is simple in its application,and on!s 
pel gg bt the cost of oil pate: for ae a! it is pre-eminens 
over 


ving the 
of FINE cur STONE; can be at once 
a Roman cement other ing; is particularily 


Jated for country houses villas, or gate entrances that hare 





scription of architectural ornament, at “oh price in many inst 





U ba Pu y > 
ATH 5S TONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymes, Bath, have appointed Mesera 

MARTIN fom WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. 
heg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c., that a large assort- 
ment of the mach approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will Soars be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Padd m. Urders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent's park 





nearly half the cost of stone. 
of the material to be seen at the Ones st of “ The 
Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the W 


@EASONED SPRUCE FLOORING, 


by improved ick ee Ti im © muperiog manner. 
eh og ot inch thick os. 6d. per square. 


SAMUEL 
oat ARCHBUTTS Sewing ond Planing Mills, King’s 








ape can be beautified in any weather, 
at & trifling cost.—Sold in casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 88., 15 aud 


Zia each, 
PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 

Inyaluatie asa costing for SHIPS’ SIDES AND BOTTOMS, 
all kieds of WOOD or META work, felts, leaky roofs, spouts 
and doors, and all kinds of out-door work, 
and being y w will preserve their surfaces 

influence Pepa Preparation, 





5 ill Sti cht ea 
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THE BUILDER. 














combined wit 
and the CHEERF Lt OPEN FIRE are desiraly 
PIE rth succe eded in pr dusing that long scught deavieraium ~s HEAL T HFU L 


w 


PIERCE «ol 
Btove Grate, which, 


NOVE ws OF ITS PRINCIPLE, SIMPLICITY OF ITS ARRANGEMENTS, AND ELEGANCE OF DESIGN 


ERCE having st le 
a# ig felt on a pleasant sur 
and dreary of our winter m 


also warming 





——e- renee cxseeraeen aimee mcs 


{[Serr. 29, 1849. 


SR nn A ar 








SI SOAS NT nee 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN WARMING AND VENTILATING 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &, 


BY MEANS OF 


PIERCE’S NEWLY-I 





INVENTED PATENT 
PYRO-PNEUMATIC PURE WARM AIR ‘SELF- ACTING AND VENTILATING STOVE GRATE. 


mination of his newly-invented method of WARMING AND VENTILATING, by means of his Patent Pyro-Pneymat 


ite great "PCONOMY IN USE, renders this grate suitable for any situation where a POWERFUL DEGREE OF WARMTH, 








ners day, which can, by means of this ai s Patent 





nths. The above invention is specially adapted for warming churc 
halls, banking houses, &c.. &c., or any situation where warmth and purity of sir are desirable 


IT MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AP THE 





AND SALUBKIOUS atmosph ere, 8 
by: be el enjoyed durin he most dali 
3, iain and vther schools, railway os, entranc 





*yro-Pheur 





PATENTEES MANUFACTORY, 


5, Jenuyw-Sravet, Reoent-Srreert ; 


the larce MODEL ROOM at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, John-street, 


invented Stovetirate has received the most favourable notices of t 
t 


Adelphi jwhe have awarded their Honorary Medal to the inventor 


se public press, for which see the prospectus and testimonials 


he obtained of the Rite. at his 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, No. 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET. 





_ 
Pune ION from FIRE, and GREAT 
ECONOMY in BU The DING.—A pamphiet. 
¢ meth whicl ; these important 8 he se 
say be — eieel ma cantante to Mesers, F an 4 BARRETT 
44, Leicester square 


I OT-WATER APPARATUS $.—The 

attention of architects, builders, and others is respectful! 
requested te BE) JAMIN FOWLER'S superic or method of heati ing 
ur hes and ¢ chap els, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing and 
greenhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &c.,and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
ee a isrequired. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 

idings h save been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac. 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficienc 

BENJAMIN POW LER. late of 64, Dorset-street, vemmeved to the 

new factory, Whi tefriars -street, Fi eet street. 





U RBIDGE and HEALY, 130, FL EE r- 
STREET, LONDON, beg res wootal ly te inform the Build- 
ing Pablic that they Sit up CUOKING ARRANGEMENTS for 
: Mansions, wit —_ appl ances on scientific — riples, 
ensure greater economy and efficiency than hitherto 
attained Also HOT Ww ATER APP ARATUS, upon improved 
and scientific princi ples, which they recommend for its peculiar 
safety for the Warm ng of Mansions, &c. 

They fit up Laundries with Hot Water Apparatus, for Drying 
in a cleanly, expeditious, and safe manner. They also fit up 
BATHS with elegant arrangements, with every modern scientific 
improvement. Also Apparatus for the pientifal supply of Hot 
W ‘ater for Baths and general use of Mansions and large establish- 
ments 








To BUIL /DERS ‘and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 644 
74, 8d. per inch 
Cottage Ranges, with Ovens and Boilers, 3%. 2 in. 40s. ; 3 ft 4in 
435.; 3% 6 in., 445 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Le an nd Bri ght Fittings, 





3ft., £2 ims, $7. 6, £3. 7a 4f., £3 156 
Rest Patent Cut Clasp. 
5 74 1d. ls. re 


1s, 81. per 1,000 
ad 6d. 8d 10d. Wa. 
heet Floor Brads, 12s. 6d. per ews, 
Hest Town Giue 38s. Do. Scotch, 528. per cwt. 
Rest Patent Sash Line. 
4a, 3d Sa. Gs. 6d. 78 pg los, 12s. per gross. 


} 2 8 5 4 
At Fo RO WILLIAMS: ws * IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
HOt 








Ww t SE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-squar j 
Lasts rices had on application at the Ware r by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing — stam p.— Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock 


TO “AKC HITEC TS, BU 1, DE RS, ke 
H AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
K. HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE IRON MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers Bf KITC HEN RANGES, STOVES, &e., 196, 
Biackfriars-road. and 117, Union-street, Borough. 
Strong Selfacting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
and Wrought Bars: 


af 3 ft. 3in Yo Ata 3 ft. 9 in. 4f 
£3 £3. 108. £4. £4. £4. 108. 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with: ee Boiler and Wrought Lron 
Oven :—3 ft 3 ft 3 in. 3 ft. 6in. sft. vin, 4 ft. 
£5 £5. 15s. £4. 5a. £6. los. £7. 


8d., and 9d. per inch. 






Best Register Stoves, at 7d. 
De. - iptic do. at d.,and 4d. do. 

Manufactu of ,WOLFASTON'S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, > cortaln eure for SMOKY CTLIMNEYS, and effecting 
a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 

Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 





CHUBBS LOCKS, rine Pear SAFES, AND CASH 
ue 


PATENT DETECTOR 






/ LOCKS ect security from false keys and picklooks, 
and also det t to open the n. They are made of all 
sizes, and i f ‘ arp to which locks are applied, and are 
str lurable. 


tL on H, for front doors, counting-house 
um, &e., iss onstruction, low in price, aud quite secure 
The keys are ula rly neat and porta 

CHU BBS > ATE NT FLIRE-PROOF SAFES, BOOKC ASES, 
CHESTS, & made enti rely of strong wr m, SO as 
effectually t ist the falling of brick-work, timbe in case of 
fire, and are » perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 
skilfu l burs Tria 

( Se BBS’ CA "ASH aud DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 


ul 
( it BBS 








CHU BB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Charchyard, London. 






ied ¢ 


Bp Mer Pies 
Maijcsty's 
prs 


Ropal 
a Getters Patent. 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


‘HK KNUBS AND Lo SE SPINDLES. 


vite anon farchitects, builders, 

c irnite ma ed for PITTS PA. 

The knobs are stro vn er, more durable, and 

ane? mein rary use, . anthe sy indles 
ia rew 












4 ute 
: for ev 

rise) vex 
ration, are particul 





ign are constar ably being added and an 
© sketch or pattern suppited very promptly. A sim ple 
for example, in ‘three days, and § more elaborate one in less 
than a week.— May be obtained through any frontmonger, or dirt 
from the proprietors and sele manufacturers, HART and 8 Ni 
W holcanle Lronm nrers. 33, 34, 55, Wych-street, Strand, Lond: a, 
A list of prices gent on application. 





} 


~ arith ve of j 








YAMBRIAN IRON FOUNDRY, ENGINE | 

A and BROILER MANUFACTORY, Newport, Monmout 
shire.—ESTIMATES given for Gas ane an tat rks, Railway 
Bridges, and other CONTRACTS, to an 

Re 1849 THOMAS E OW "ARDS, Pri 


h- 





stor. 





RON FOUN NDRY, 80, . Goswell- a of 
srick-lane, St Luke’ s i J JONE 8 having made great addi- 
tions te his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to in form tl he Trad ¢, th vat 
he can now supp sly them with Pisin and Or: is 
Girders, Kailings, Gates, lron Copiz Balcc mies, Wind: w Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, acme 
Enclogures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fi y and 
bas . Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 
AKER’S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Weer Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges. &e., always in stock. 


IRON FOUNDRY, 
68, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES STRE ET, DRU RY-LANE 
JOSEPH GLOVE 
Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
sisting of tnose for every purpose, either structural or ornamental 
Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterus ; Range Stove and 
Hot Plate Metal. 
A stock of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 G@ Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, &c. &c. 
A very superior description of Soot Door, particularly suitable 
for — work, being perfectly secure, and not unsightly. 
MATESgiven for [IRON ROOFING and every description 
of o mwe ork, complete to specification, and the work executed with 
every attention to omy and dispatch. 
ILOVER’S FOUNDRY, 
168, DRU RY -LANE, and CHABLES-STREBT. 


TO CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS 


a vw 
Cra AY TON, SHUTTLEWORTH and Co. 
» call attention to their PORTABLE STEAM. 
ENG INE 5, i uy adapted for working mo rtar-mills, saw 
ing, pi umping, &e . in fact, for every purpose to which steam or 
Tse power can he appliec ad these engines will be found to effect a 
great saving, as well as expedite the work. They may be safely and 
itiy managed by any steady labourer. Th power 
will not consume more than 5 ewt. of coals per aéy, kn i, being 
fixed upon wheels, requires only one horse to move it from place to 
place, and can, after its arrival he set to work in the course of ane 
zines 7 3,3. oy 9-horse power can be delivered in a 
ig t fro m date ¢« order 
aed end Tron w rks Line 






































@ testimonial 
veka, Cs r’s Office, 
Portable 


In reply to your ing ' t 
we —_e to say, that they 


had from you su 











give us en satisfaction, and far e 
tations respecting them. Our opinion of 
driving, pumping, &e. (in fac t for the eneral uses th at contractors 
can aj ply enzines to), is that, so far as anyth f the sort that we 
have sven, they cannot be surpassed, etther for doing the same 
quantity of work with the least quantity of fuel. or for little ex 
pense in keeping them in repair.—We are, Gentlemen, yours truly, | 
7 JOHN CRAVEN and SON.” | 





ost SaNgUINe expec- 
1 for sawing, pile- 


















*To Mesers. Clayton, Shuttleworth, 
Engi neers, &., desc end Wo soln.” 
— tn os ; =" . | 


Cc AST. IRON ‘PIP ES, IRON “WoR K FOR OVENS, &. 


} AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 


Ann’s Wharf, Earl. street, City, near Blackfriars-bridg 
keeps & yt stock of Rain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &c., half 
round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Flanch 

*ipes, Sash Weict ts, and other Castings; Ir n Work for Bakers’ 
Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 
parts.— Prices eat ial to all competition. C Contracts taken to any 
extent, Goods landed. A powerful crane 


yar aa - : y 
Vy ENTILATION. — TO “ARC HITECTS, 

BUILDERS, GAS-PITTERS, AND GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERS.—The attention of all concerned in the building and 
interior arrangements o ses is invited to the improved ¢elf. 
acting CHIMNEY VALVES constructed by Platow and Co., on 
the principle invented and made publie by Dr. N. Arnott, wi th 
some practical details added to the original devign. These valves 
are now fitted in strong cast-iron boxes, with seeret balances and 
adjusting screws and other improvements. devised on strictly 
scientific, yet simple principles, and are to be obtained at the fol 
lowing reduced prices 






























s. ¢ s. d. 8. d 
No. 6--10 by 7} 80 
japd. white gold bead« 
No J—12 by g}..17 0 oy isn ) 22 ) Wi th brass frame } 33 0 
No. 2—143 by 164 .. 220 » an ilis burnish. >45 0 
No. 3—17 by 124... 38 0 nts $380 at id] lacq orbensed ipo 0 
On receipt of a payable at 62, High Holborn), 





including 6d. extra fi A age kage, any of the above sizes will bé for- 
warded to any part of tl ~untry, With a shect of drawings anid 
full directi me for fixing, ho. 

PLATOW i Co's W 
Ma auufact ry and Ww arel house, 





and Fitting 
Tm. 


D* ARN [OTT’S VEN ‘TILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 




















and all tt of 
atest apartments i¢ 
ments “= . - gen 
REDUCED LIST OF PRICES. 
First sige, 11 eo 
“ain Iron Valve . oven nieeee 6 


Bronzed and Leathered 








Japanned, white with Gold Li lt 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work c- we 
Brass > laegd. or b ronzed . 13 6 
Ditto with Trellis work....... 19 6 


Fentilators of any description mad 
Manufactured by HART and SONS, 53, 5 
Strand, London. —Post-office orders payable « 





| Ouea P ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


to inform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE. and, owing to the facility with which I can 
execute orders, lam enab led to reduce my former prices consider. 
ably. The prices are now from ON & SHILLING PER FOOT SU P., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 

printed work on the most moderate terma —CH ARLES LONG, 

» King-street. Baker- street, Portman- square. - ( sash only 


IRMINGHAM PLATE GLASS COM- 
PANY are lying PLATE GLASS of a superi 
quality, at an unusually moderate rate of charge. For estimates 
soply at their warehouse, No. 141, Fleet-street. Rough Plate, ; 

f. +. }, and l-inch thick. 


ATENT PLATE GLASS. —HETLEY 


and CO. beg to inform Architects, Builders, —_ — Trac 
generally, that their new Tariff of PRICES for the 
ready, and will be orwur led on application. A REI SCOT! 
about 40 per cent. has been made on the usual Glazing sizes 
Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Window-Glass Warehouse, 35, 
Boh¢ o-square, London. —ROU GH PL ATE GL ASS 


LATE GLASS. — British Plate Glass, 


under 1 foot super, 1s. 3d. ; under 1 foot 6 inches, ls. 64. ; 
under 2 feet. Is. $d. ; under 3 feet, 2 2, per foot. 
SHEET GLASS,—No. 16, ounce sheet, 3rd quality, in 20 foot 


Ne 




















cases, 388. per case. No. 2i, ditto, ditto, ditto per foot. 
Estimates for every description of iam. from 1 4 to 1-ir 
may be bad at THOS. MILLINGTON’S Warehouse, 87, Bish 





gate-street Without, 


E and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
.4¢ attention of Builders and ii a... fe to the reduced prices 
pd ep PATE ad PLATE GL ~y eee bn rp is 


Iwelling. 








ow supersedir ‘crown in al at yuRes 
BRITISH and KOUGII PL ATE. CROWN, SHEET. STAINED, 
and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, supplic ed of the best manufacture, 





and at the lowest terma List of prices, estimates, and every in 
formation can be had on application at their warehouse, 315, 
Oxford-street 


MYHE UN 
heg to 

large const 

and substan 

vary according t 

quantity require 
8, the pr 
' 





LON PLATE GLASS C OMPANY 


sall the attention of archit:cts, surveyors, bui 

and the trade generally, to the quality, 

{tt high] ‘finishe 1 glass, and as the « 
f, 


weir 
size, they 
















description. 
ROUGH PLATE GL 
workshops, an I flo ring, 
London Ware tise win tti m- garden 








w skylights, warehouses, 
1 ine? } 

Holborn 

H CHRISTIE gent 


elomae WwW oo - WATERLOW, 
MANUFAC Ze KER 


of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner f Pe 
i 





to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
Fi nsbury -square. ~ Well-seasoned 
l uperior workmanship, |; §— LJ 

lowest prices — Upwards of 400 | 
DOORS, and a large variety ot | 
Sashes and Frames, always on sale. i 
: | 














Glazed goods sec urel: 
the country. Steam-etruc 
ings in any quantity N B This | f 
Establishment is —— the notice | & 
of all engaged in building. “ 


T OTICE OF RE MOV AL.—JOHN SO! 
} and on zh, Shop Front. Door Make 


rade, bee t eens 


te ners and the Public cene 1 he 
Ys . that they are removing / 
be to more extensive premises, : 
i T, BAG. 





































BAKER-STRE e 
NIGGER WELLS-ROAD 
after Michaelmas next, 
business will be earried 
th previous 

















































house, 8&1 1, Upper Thames street. 
FITTINGS fn amelled M rs, with 


enamelle d water-cistern on ne £ 











big ae for WRITING with 
STEEL PENS Ss EPHENS'S e colours, and FLUIDS 


sose the most aplen a and the most 


















inde lit le © omyositi uu Ww art can ry co t of a 

BLUE PLULD, changing > an ietomas bie PA ENT 

UN¢ > +EABLE BLUE FLUIDS, remaining a deep biue 
wo sorta are pre vd, a li . A super 


BL ACK INK. of the 

CAKMINE RED, 

Oe ee ist rd 
OTACE ms RECORD INK, “whi 


A superi 
uid mar GE 
ig “in glass b tles, A 
1 writes jnstautly bla k. » i 
vof agais 2 any chi mical t, is most valuable in 
mtion of frau 4 fiquid MECHANICAL and ARC fi 
LOTURAL DRAW ING ING, ‘superic yr to Indian Ink. “2 ie 4 
uks for tinen, select steel pens, inkholdera-—-Prepared by é 
ventor, HENRY STEPHENS, 34, Stamford-street, Black 
ae ; ud 8 - v bookse vs and stationers everywhere , in bottl 
3d, 34, OL, Is. and 3s. 
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